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Enter to WIN a family vacation to the 
Noble Outfitters™ lodge in Montana! 

Let's take a ride through the past. Have an old family photo 
that's been collecting dust? We want to hear the stories that 
have impacted your life and your family. 

Think grandpa taking you out on the ranch when you were a 
kid. Grandma teaching you how to make her famous apple pie, 
or even just driving down an old dirt road with mom & dad. 

In 500 words or less, tell us what experiences made the 
biggest impact on your family. Submit your story by March 23, 

2015 for the chance to win a family trip to Montana, courtesy 
of Noble Outfitters™! Every entry will receive a free pair of 
Noble Outfitters™ boot socks. ($12.99 value, limit one per 
household.) 

How to enter: 

• Submit your 500 word (or less) essay to www.nobleoutfitters.com/generationscontest 

• Have an old photo to go with it? Attach it with your essay! 

• Must be submitted by March 23, 2015 





The Noble Outfitters Lodge is located on the banks of the Big Horn River in southeast Montana. Relax after your day of 
fishing in the 4,200 sq. ft. lodge and it's four bedrooms, each with a private bath, a fully equipped state-of-the-art kitchen and 
a bonanza style living and dining room with a floor to ceiling fireplace. 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. A PURCHASE DOES NOT IMPROVE YOUR CHANCES OF WINNING. Sweepstakes open to those ages 18 and older as of 1/21/15 who are residents of the 
USA and D.C. excluding Alaska and Hawaii. To enter, fill out the form at www.nobleoutfitters.com/generationscontest. One entry per person. All entries must be received by 3/23/15. 
Odds of winning depend on the total number of entries received. There is 1 grand-prize winner, approximate total ARV: $ 15,000. All taxes on prize are the sole responsibility of winners. 
Winners will be notified by email or phone on or about 4/4/15. All federal, state, and local laws and regulations apply. Sponsor: Noble Outfitters. Void where prohibited by law. All 
entrants are bound by the Full Rules. Go to www.nobleoutfitters.com/generationscontest to enter and see Official Rules. 






















We are caretakers. 

Our way of life is beautiful. 



With each sunrise comes the opportunity to take the road less traveled 
This is our homestead. 

Our family. These, our most loyal friends. 

And at the end of each day, one thing is for certain, 
we are the lucky ones. 
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www.EquineOats.org 
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Most researched equine 
joint health brand 


Does your 
Joint Supplement 
Go the Distance? 


#1 Veterinarian 
Recommended Brand^ 


Contains exclusive, 
trademarked ingredients 
FCHG49® Glucosamine, 
TRH122® Chondroitin Sulfate, 
+/- NMX1000® Avocado/ 
Soybean Unsaponifiables* 


Manufactured under strict 
conditions and controls 
to ensure quality and 
consistency of every bottle 
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*Nutramax Laboratories proprietary veterinary researched specifications 
^Source: Survey conducted in February 2014 of equine veterinarians 
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Researched • Recommended • Results 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


who recommended oral joint health supplements. 


AND SPECIAL OFFERS VISIT: 
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X LABORATORIES 


VETERINARY SCIENCES, INC. 1 -888-886-6442 
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of our 
community. 


Located iu the heaii; of horse country iu Aikeii, South Carolina, is a community homes and bams that centers ' 

aix>und the finest equestrian amenities. Thirty miles of trails meander rig-ht thi*oug'li the pi’bp^rty where neighbors share a love of 
horses and a hfestyle created around them. And it’s all nestled within one of the most charming ^uthem towns youll ever see. 

This is Three Runs Plantation, 


2400 Acres ★ 30 miles of gi'oomed and marked trails * Competition level jump & dressage arenas 
Homesites from 4+ acres ★ X-Country schooling complex * Clubhouse & outdoor pavilion * Pool & cabana 
Spec homes available or build to suit ★ Community/fitness Center (to be completed in 2015) 


To leam more, visit www.threeruiisplantation.com 

HOMESITES INDIVIDUALLY PRICED • DEVELOPER FINANCING AVA LARLE 




Marketed by The Carolina Real Estate Company, Aiken, SC Plans and prices subject to change without notice. 
This does not constitute an offer in any state where prohibited by law. No time requirement to begin construction. 
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Fly Predators vs 
Fly Eliminators 



The Difference Is Huge 

Real Fly Predators Only Come From Spalding 

If you thought there was no difference between our little fly bugs and 
Arbico’s Fly Eliminators, think again. Here are just a few differences. 


A Multiple Species Mix. Not Just 90% Nasonia 

Fly Predators are a mix of up to three species. None of which is 
Nasonia, which historically has made up 90% of Fly Eliminators. Our 
three species have complimentaiy characteristics. Some travel farther, 
some dig deeper, some are far bigger. Even though Nasonia costs less to 
produce, Arbico is the only US insectory producing it for large animal 
fly control. 

Scientific Tests Show Nasonia Is Ineffective 
For Large Animal Fly Control 

When reviewing all published scientific studies using fly parasites for 
fly control we could find (total of 42 so far), only one listed Nasonia 
as effective for fly control (with chickens), while eight determined 
Nasonia was ineffective for large animals. By comparison for the species 
included in Fly Predators, good efficacy for all kinds of animals was 
shown in 25 of 27 studies for species in the genus Spcdangia and 18 
of 23 studies for species in the genus Muscidyiircvc 


Fly Eliminators Are Cheaper. Not Really! 

Our ads emphasise good fly control and how to achieve it. Arbico’s ads 
emphasize “Low Price". Arbico’s single shipments do cost a little less, 
however, your real cost is determined by how many of them are needed 
over a season. Arbico’s “recommended” programs almost always have 
more shipments than we find are needed for Fly Predators. Directly 
comparing schedules for hundreds of zip codes. Fly Eliminators were 
18%-29% MORE expensive on average than Fly Predators for a season. 
Cheaper shipments are no bargain if your total cost is more. 


Tried Fly Eliminators But They Didn’t Work? 

If you tried Fly Eliminators and weren’t satisfied, don’t give up on 
biological control. It is the best way to control flies. This year use real 
Fly Predators and see what a big difference our little bugs makel 


Get the full story at qc4vb.spalding-labs.com 
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Get The Real Deal In Fly Control 
Real Spalding Fly Predators 
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Love Horses? Hate Flies! 

You Need Fly Predators 


If flies drive you and your 
horses crazy, tiy our 
expertise for the real deal 
in fly relief. For over 
39 years we’ve helped 
hundreds of thousands of 
horse owners control flies 
the safe and easy way. 

An Ounce of 
Prevention That’s 
Worth Pounds of Cure 

Fly Predators® stop flies before they emerge 
and reproduce, so you’re not continuing 
to battle each subsequent and very prolific 
generation. They’re the easy-to-use natural 
alternative to spraying gallons of pesticides, 
only to have the flies 
. ^ keep coming back. 




5,000 Fly Predators 
Just Sprinkle Out 


And flies will keep 
coming back because 
sprays, traps and bait only affect 
the adult fly stage, ignoring the other 
85% yet to emerge. By comparison 
Fly Predators stop those future flies - really fixing your fly 
problem. There’s no down side as the Fly Predators do not 
bother people or animals. 

Why Wait Another Year 
To Try Them? 

You know flies will be back. Rather than 
wait for the inevitable, this year make a 
change and see how much more enjoyable 
a “hardly-a-fly” summer can be. 

Once someone tries Fly Predators for at 
least three shipments, most use them for as 
long as they have their animals. More than a few are now 
in their third decade of using Fly Predators, like Julie 
Goodnight, Dr. Robert M. Miller and Pat Parelli. 

See thousands of customer comments, including 
those near you, on our website. 


“My vet stopped by last 
week and she remarked 
it was possible to have a 
conversation in my barn 
due to the absence of 
flies since we use 
Fly Predators. In other 
barns she had been to that 
day flies were pretty bad.” 

—Kathy L., Cream Ridge, NJ 


Enjoy the Fewest Flies 
E)ver...Call the Experts 

Schedule your optimum pay-as- 
you-go shipments now! For best 
results, start before you have 
lots of flies, but anytime is better 
than never. 

Make sure you get “Real” 

Fly Predators. Others, selling “cheaper” 
bugs, ship a different species - that 
published scientific studies indicate are 
ineffective for large animals. 

Free Iconic Calendars 

This year we have TWO fabulous 
Free Calendars. Dr. Miller’s 201 ^ 
RMM cartoons, or Kenneth 
Wyatt’s Cowboy Art. Add 
to your Fly Predator order, 
but no purchase required 
for these. 



Horses 

Fly Predators 

Cost 


per Month 

Delivered 

1-5 

5,000 

$ 19.95 

6-10 

10,000 

$ 29.95 

11-15 

15,000 

$ 39.95 

16-20 

20,000 

$ 51.95 

21-25 

25,000 

$ 61.95 

26-49 $2.15/head/mo.+$8.95 ship 
Doubled Up Bonus Shipment(s) 

Order 5 months get 1,9 mo. get 2 

Above 50 head...caRfor quote. 


Bye Bye Odor^ Fixes Stinky Bams 

If you ever wonder why there are more flies in 
your barn than elsewhere, it’s likely due to BO, barn 
odor. Bye Bye Odor eliminates barn odor and harmful 

ammonia. Let the flies find someone else’s 
stinky barn. 

Bye Bye Odor is also great for 
winter blankets, trailers, dog 
kennels, RV toilets, stinky 
shoes, kitty litter boxes and 
much more. 

Toe Tappin’ Cowboy Music! 

Our Flying SL Ranch Radio features 24/7 
cowboy music, as well as poetry, horse tips, interviews 
with famed equine experts, live concerts, western swing, 
cowboy church, wildly amusing Wild West 
anecdotes and much more. Streaming from 
our website to PCs, Macs, iPhones and iPads. 
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Spalding Fly Predators 




Products of the Year 




1-866-227-5517 


The Little Bugs That Do A BIG Job 

• ad code 9mrfh • sct9j.spalding-labs.com 


FLY PREDATORS®, Bye Bye Odor® and The Little Bugs That Do A Big Job are trademarks of Spalding Laboratories, Inc. Copyright© 2015 Spalding Laboratories, Inc., PO Box 10,000, Reno, NV 89510 All rights reserved. 



















New Purina® Equine Senior® horse feed with proven 
ActivAge™ prebiotic for more quality years together. 


ActivAge™ prebiotic from Purina helps support senior horses through the aging process. Over 20 
years of research at the Purina Animal Nutrition Center combined with cutting-edge nutritional 
technology and science showed protection against inflammation and increased immune support 
in an easy-to-chew formula. Ensure more healthy, happy days with your horse when you feed new 
Purina® Equine Senior® with ActivAge™ prebiotic. 

Learn how ActivAge™ prebiotic can help your senior 
horse at Senior ActivAge. com. 


Three proven reasons your horse 
can benefit from ActivAge™prebiotic 

1. Protects against inflammation 

2. Strengthens immune function 

3. Boosts response to vaccination 


© 2014 Purina Animal Nutrition LLC. All rights reserved. 
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Straight toward 
a better ride 

I want to thank physical therapist 
John Macy for sharing “Straighten Up 
and Ride Right” (EQUUS 447). He has 
given me the long-wanted explanation 
of why so many of us ride out of balance. 
For the past 26 years I have ridden with 
a lowered right shoulder. Two-pointing 
over uneven terrain on competitive trail 
rides always seemed awkward for me. 
You would think as an athletic person 
that I could have figured out the reason 
for the lowered shoulder, but it took this 
article to help me. 

Macy explains our physical asym¬ 
metry in an incredibly simple and clear 
way, and he has given me the tools to 
correct myself. Already, I am finding his 
four-point correction suggestion feeling 
normal and comfortable. He was very 
right that at first changing my hip, lower 
back, sternum and head position was 
painful. However, that quickly became 
comfortable. It already seems so easy 
to drive the car, sit on a chair, and walk 
with my shoulders level! 

I can’t wait until spring when I can 
safely get my horses out on the trails. I 
am confident that my anxious Morgan 
mare will be happier with my new posi¬ 
tion, and my gaited gelding will also be 
able to slide into his faster gait more 
easily. I also suspect that my saddles 
will remain centered. My horses are 
going to be as happy as I am. 

Jeanne Cole 

Glenfield, New York 

Close call 

“The Case of the ‘Vicious’ Horse” 
(Perspective, EQUUS 448) reminded 
me of an incident that occurred at my 
previous home in a suburb of Seattle, 
Washington. I was working in a cluster 
of bushes in my pasture when I heard 
my neighbor’s voice. I looked up and 


saw that he was standing with his three 
children next to my pasture fence. One 
of the horses, which belonged to my 
boarder, was grazing next to the fence, 
and my neighbor was just in the process 
of lifting his toddler over the fence to set 
her on the loose horse’s back. I am not 
exaggerating at all. 

I approached and warned him not 
to do that, and he pulled the child away 
before actually making contact with the 
horse. He said that he was going to hold 
onto the child. While I was explaining 
to him the unpredictability of horses, 
the horse continued to graze along the 
fence line. Suddenly, the horse reached 
out and grabbed the man’s pant leg— 
perhaps out of curiosity or playfulness. 
My neighbor quickly pulled away and 
asked why the horse had done that. I 
pointed out that it was an example of 
how unpredictable horses can be. I also 
explained that the horse could easily 
have bitten one of the kids, too, out of 
the same sense of playfulness. 

I never had a problem of this sort 
with this neighbor again. As a matter of 
fact, his kids used to hit their various 
play balls into my pasture and reach in 
if it was close enough. That never hap¬ 
pened again. Instead, I would toss the 
balls back into their yard when I found 
them. I considered myself very lucky 
that nothing serious happened because 
I know that I could have been sued. 

I now live in a rural area, but I have 
no expectation that I’m safe from an¬ 
other incident of this sort. Most people 
these days do not have a realistic under¬ 
standing of horses. 

Joan Fleming 

Rochester, Washington M 


Tell us 
what you 
think 


Write to Letters, 
EQUUS, 656 Quince 
Qrchard Road, #600, 
Gaithersburg, MD 
20878; fax: 301-990-9015; e-maii: 
EQLetters@EquiNetwork.com. Piease 
inciude your address and teiephone 
number, if you have questions about 
your subscription, caii 800-829-5910. 



Purina brought 
you the first feed 
for senior horses. 

Now, we bring you 
ActivAge'prebiotic. 


What is a prebiotic and 
how can it help my senior horse? 

A prebiotic promotes the growth of bonoficial 
microorganisms in the intestines, which benefits 
the overall health and well-being of your horse. 


What makes ActivAge™ prebiotic unique? 

ActivAge™ prebiotic is derived from a 
proprietary process that produces unique 
and beneficial compounds, and it has been 
scientifically proven to promote optimal 
immune function in senior horses. 



SPURJNA 

Learn more today at SeniorActivAge.com. 


2014 Purina Animal Nutrition LLC. All rights reserved. 
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I I |\ I I I By Christine Barakat and 

I IWlEUIw#%LI flWIMI \ MickMcCluskey,BVSc,MACVSc 

A SUBTLE EFFECT OF ENDURANCE COMPETITION 



LONG LOOK: 

Researchers found that 
intraocular pressure 
decreased in most horses 
during endurance 
events. 


A Kansas State University 
study shows that the physi¬ 
ological effects of endurance 
competition can sometimes 
be found in an unexpected 
part of a horse’s body: 
the eyes. 

The researchers moni¬ 
tored the intraocular pres¬ 
sure (lOP) of 69 horses in 
five 50-mile endurance 
events in 2009. lOP is the 


fluid pressure inside the 
globe of the eye and is mea¬ 
sured with a tool called a 
tonometer in millimeters of 
mercury (mmHg). 

‘TOP is not static and ac¬ 
tually fluctuates by a few 


millimeters of mercury over 
the course of the day,” says 
Rachel Allbaugh, DVM. “In 
many species it is highest 
in the morning and lower in 
the afternoon/evening, but 
this is opposite in horses.” 


The researchers monitored the 
intraocular pressure (lOP) of 69 horses in 
five 50-mile endurance events in 2009. 


Prior to each competition, 
the study horses received 
a brief ocular exam, during 
which lOP was measured. 

Eye pressure was again 
measured at two points 
during each ride and once 
at the conclusion. 

The data showed that lOP 
fluctuated in a manner that 
reflected finishing times: 
Most horses experienced an 
overall lOP decrease by the 
end of the ride, but those 
with shorter finishing times 
had a greater lOP decrease 
than did competitors who 
took longer to finish. In ad¬ 
dition, horses who received 
“Best Condition” awards 
showed less lOP reduction 
than did horses who did not 
receive that award. 

These differences could 
be due to hydration sta¬ 
tus and fitness level, says 
Allbaugh, although her study 
wasn’t specifically designed 
to investigate those factors. 
“It would be very interesting 
to repeat an equine lOP 
and exercise study in a 
research setting with con¬ 
trol of more variables,” 
she says. 


Reference: “Intraocular 
pressure changes in equine 
athletes during endurance 
competitions,” Veterinary 
Ophthalmology, July 2014 
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POISONING: In botulism, progressive 
paralysis eventually causes a horse to 
Jo^the a^^o swallow or breathe. 


Horses with botulism 
who lose the ability to stand 
are far less likely to survive 
than those who remain on 
their feet, according to a 
retrospective study from the 
University of Pennsylvania’s 
New Bolton Center. 

Caused by the ingestion of 
toxins produced by Clostridium 
botulinum bacteria, botulism 
is characterized by progres¬ 
sive paralysis that eventually 
causes death as the horse 
loses the ability to swallow 
or breathe. Most equine 


cases of botulism occur after 
horses ingest tainted hay or 
other forage. 

The researchers examined 
the records of 92 horses with 
botulism admitted to the uni¬ 
versity hospital over a 24-year 
period. The data revealed that 
while the overall survival rate 
was 48 percent, it was signifi¬ 
cantly higher—67 percent— 
for horses who were still able 
to stand when they arrived at 
the hospital. Among horses 
who were unable to stand 
when they arrived, only 18 


L RATES 

percent survived. The progno¬ 
sis was best for horses who 
stayed on their feet throughout 
their hospitalization; they had 
a 95 percent survival rate. 

The researchers also note 
that complications, such as 
pressure sores or colic, were 
common but did not influence 
survival rates. 

Reference: “Outcome of 
adult horses with botulism 
treated at a veterinary hospi¬ 
tal: 92 cases (1989-2013),” 
Journal of Veterinary Internal 
Medicine, November 2014 


INCIDENCE 
OF RARE 
DENTAL 
PROBLEM 
STUDIED 


New research from the 
University of Pennsylvania’s 
New Bolton Center suggests 
that older geldings are at 
greater risk of developing the 
rare dental disease equine 
odontoclastic tooth resorp¬ 
tion and hypercementosis 
(EOTRH). 

EOTRH is a progressive 
dental condition in which the 
cementum that covers the 
surface of the teeth dissolves 
(resorption) or becomes over¬ 
grown (hypercementosis). 
The disease, which affects 
predominantly incisors and 
sometimes the canine teeth, 
can also destroy bone around 
the tooth sockets. Early signs 
include redness and swell¬ 
ing of the gums (gingivitis) 
with eventual development 
of ulceration and infection. 
Affected horses may become 
head shy and reluctant to eat 
because of dental/oral pain. 
Removal of the affected teeth 
is the generally recommend¬ 
ed treatment. 

Eor the study, research¬ 
ers reviewed the records of 
horses admitted to the hospi¬ 
tal for dental problems over a 
12-year period. They found 18 
cases of EOTRH. All but one 
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of the affected horses were 
geldings between the ages 
of 17 and 29, with a median 
age of 24. Lower incisors 
(mandibular) were typically 
affected before upper inci¬ 
sors (maxillary), but eventu¬ 
ally the disease progressed 
to all incisors and in some 
cases the canine teeth. Some 
horses showed radiographic 
abnormalities of EOTRH with 
no clinical signs. 


Based on these findings, 



All but one of the 
affected horses 
were geldings 
between the ages 
of 17 and 29, with 
a median age of 24. 

the researchers recommend 
regular oral examinations 
for signs of gum inflamma¬ 
tion and, if a problem is 
suspected, radiographs to 
detect EOTRH early and be¬ 
gin treatment. 


Reference: “Clinical treatment 
and prognosis of equine 
odontoclastic tooth resorption 
and hypercementosis,” 

Equine Veterinary Journal, 
December 2014 





in thef tudy, superficiai 
harrowing did not have 
■a^igolpg ^ntett octlD n 
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itIiSiBbe 


WHEN MAINTAINING FOOTING, GO DEEP 


A new study suggests that 
superficial harrowing of your 
arena may not be producing 
the results you expect. 

Researchers at the 
Animal Health Trust in 
Newmarket, England, and 
the Swedish University of 
Agricultural Sciences in 
Uppsala collaborated to 
investigate the effects of 
harrowing, also called “drag¬ 
ging.” In this common main¬ 
tenance practice, a tractor 
or all-terrain vehicle is used 
to pull an attachment with 
tines over the arena surface 
to break up the top layer of 
footing. Regular harrowing is 
thought to increase the cush¬ 
ioning effect of the footing, 
reducing the risk of concus- 
sive injury. 

The study was conducted 
in 11 different arenas that 
used one of two types of 
footing mixtures: sand with 
rubber, or waxed sand with 
fiber. “Various forms of sand 


with rubber are available and 
were used in the study are¬ 
nas. Popular variations in the 
U.K. include sand with rub¬ 
ber chips mixed together or 
sand with rubber strips over 
it,” says Carolyne Tranquille, 
BSc. “Waxed sand with fi¬ 
ber is wax-coated sand with 
strips of carpet fiber or felt 
mixed together.” 

Prior to harrowing, the 
researchers performed 
“drop tests” in each arena, 
measuring horizontal and 
vertical deceleration and 
loading to determine the 
shock-absorbing proper¬ 
ties of the footing. “The 
test was carried out with 
an Orono Biomechanical 
Surface Tester, which is a 
hoof-shaped projectile that 
drops to the ground and 
is fitted with accelerom¬ 
eters and load cells,” says 
Tranquille. “The system 
used in the study replicates 
loads and forces applied by 


a 700-kilogram [about 1,550 
pounds] cantering warm- 
blood to the arena surface.” 

The arenas were then 
harrowed using each facil¬ 
ity’s regular equipment and 
preferred techniques, and 
the drop tests were again 
performed. Comparing the 
results of each test, the re¬ 
searchers found that super¬ 
ficial harrowing did not have 
a significant effect on the 
properties of sand with rub¬ 
ber footing. 

On the waxed sand with 
fiber footing, superficial 
harrowing caused signifi¬ 
cant decrease in maximum 
vertical deceleration and 
maximum vertical load, but 
the effect was short lived. 
“Our data indicated that the 
waxed surface returned to 
the same level of firmness as 
pre-harrowing in three drop 
tests,” says Tranquille. “This 
suggests that superficial har¬ 
rowing may not be the most 
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suitable maintenance tech¬ 
nique of this surface type. 
Harrowing with deeper tines 
may be more suitable.” 

Tranquille says her group 
is repeating the study using 
a larger number of arenas 
and standardized harrowing 
equipment and techniques, 
but the current available 
data suggests that a “one- 
size-fits-all” approach to 
arena maintenance may be 
misguided. “The fact that 
superficial harrowing had 
no effect on one surface type 
suggests that different types 
of surface may need different 
types of maintenance. Deep 
harrowing, leveling, roll¬ 
ing or even a combination of 
these may be more suitable 
for different surface types.” 


Reference: “Effect of super¬ 
ficial harrowing on surface 
properties of sand with rubber 
and waxed-sand with fibre 
riding arena surfaces: a pre¬ 
liminary study,” The Veterinary 
Journal, October 2014 


NEW WAY TO PREVENT ULCER RECURRENCE 


Research from Louisiana 
State University suggests 
that a new supplement may 
help reduce the recurrence 
of gastric ulcers among 
horses that have undergone 
successful treatment with 
omeprazole. 

Estimated to affect 60 to 
90 percent of horses, gas¬ 
tric ulcers are erosions of 
the stomach lining caused 
by excessive acid produc¬ 
tion. Competition, intense 
training, transport and other 
stressors increase a horse’s 
risk for ulcers, which often 
lead to weight loss, poor per¬ 
formance, a sour attitude and 
colic. Diagnosis is usually 
made through endoscopic*’ 
examination. 

A four-week regimen of 
the omeprazole (sold under 
the brand name GastroGard), 
which reduces the produc¬ 
tion of stomach acid, usu¬ 
ally resolves gastric ulcers. 
But afterward some horses 
experience a recurrence 
because their acid secre¬ 
tions return to pretreat¬ 
ment levels or even higher, a 
phenomenon known as re¬ 
bound acid hypersecretion 
(RAH). “Omeprazole treat¬ 
ment leads to a decrease 
in acid secretion and, as a 
result, G-cells of the stom¬ 
ach release gastrin—a hor¬ 
mone that stimulates acid 


secretion—in the blood,” ex¬ 
plains Frank Andrews, DVM, 
MS, DACVIM. “With drug 
cessation, [acid production 
increases] leading to acid- 
related heartburn, acid re¬ 
gurgitation or dyspepsia. All 
this can lead to recurrence of 
ulcers in horses.” 

To determine whether 
SmartGut Ultra, a supple¬ 
ment containing a propri¬ 
etary blend of sea buckthorn, 
L-glutamine, aloe vera, pec¬ 
tin and lecithin known as 
GastrAvert, can mitigate 
RAH, Andrews’ team of LSU 
researchers selected eight 
horses with various levels 
of gastric ulcer severity. 

Their study was performed 
over two 42-day periods (a 
two-period, two-treatment 
cross-over design). For 
the first period, half of the 
horses received SmartGut 
Ultra and half received no 
treatment; for the second pe¬ 
riod, the treatment/nontreat¬ 
ment groups were swapped 
so each horse could serve as 
his own control. 

For the first 14 days of the 
study, all the horses were 
given omeprazole. Next, the 
omeprazole was halted for 
two weeks. For seven days 
after that, the horses were 
placed on a restricted diet 
to stimulate ulcer forma¬ 
tion. Then, for the final seven 


days of the study, the nor¬ 
mal ration was resumed. On 
the first and last days of the 
study, as well as three times 
during it, Andrews’ team ex¬ 
amined each horse’s stomach 
lining with an endoscope to 
identify and score nongland- 
ular ulcers and measured the 
pH of their gastric juices. 

The data showed that at 
the beginning of the study 
ulcer scores were similar, but 
immediately after omeprazole 
treatment they markedly de¬ 
creased to the same degree 
in both groups. However, by 
the fourth and fifth week of 
the study, when the omepra¬ 
zole was discontinued and 
after the feed deprivation pe¬ 
riod, horses fed the supple¬ 
ment had significantly fewer 
and less severe ulcers than 
did the control horses. 

Based on this research, 
Andrews advises starting 
horses on the SmartGut Ultra 
supplement when they are 
treated for ulcers, then con¬ 
tinuing to feed it once treat¬ 
ment has ended. i> 


Reference: “The effect of a 
supplement (SmartGut® Ultra) 
on the non-glandular gastric 
ulcer scores and gastric juice 
pH,” American Association of 
Equine Practitioners 60th 
Annual Convention Proceed¬ 
ings, December 2014 
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The chirps from a nest full of baby 
birds can be a delightful sign of spring. 
Unless, of course, they come from a nest 
situated directly over your grooming 
space or feed-storage area. 

You can’t fault birds for nesting 
in your barn rafters; the space is dry, 
out of reach of most predators and 
within easy swooping range of spilled 
grain. But the mess a bird family 
makes through droppings can try the 
patience of even the most avian-friendly 
barn owner. 

Droppings from birds aren’t likely 
to spread disease to your horse here in 
North America, but they do contain 
fungi and other microorganisms that 
you’ll want to avoid. And the mites 
sometimes found in the nests them¬ 
selves may cause itchy reactions if they 
drop onto creatures below. 

To make your barn less hospitable for 
nesting this spring, start rolling 
up the welcome mat now. Begin by 
keeping a fastidiously clean feed room, 
which will minimize the opportunities 
for free meals. Then block access to 
favorite nesting spots by stretching 
hardware mesh and bird netting below 
rafters. Remember that birds may 
simply set up housekeeping in another 
location inside the barn, so focus your 
efforts on specific areas you want to 
keep clear, such as over water buckets 




or your saddle racks. You can also 
try using “scarecrows” of fake owls 
and hawks, but many birds see through 
this ruse and end up nesting right 
next to the very object that’s meant to 
repel them. 

If you notice a nest being built 
and the birds are not of a protected 
species, encourage them to relocate 
by removing it. You’ll probably need 
to do this several times because many 
birds will attempt rebuild- . 
ing in the same 
spot before mov¬ 
ing along. If there 
are eggs, chicks or 
fledglings in the 
nest, you’ll need to 
reconcile with your 


own conscience before disposing of it. 
The better option may be to move any 
buckets or stored items beneath it. 

Keep in mind that barn swallows 
and many other birds eat an astonish¬ 
ing amount of insects each day. These 
insects would otherwise pester you 
and your horse and possibly transmit 
diseases. Also remember that nesting 
season is brief; once the babies leave 
the nest, most adult birds tend to relo- 
\ ^ cate outdoors, making them¬ 
selves less of a nuisance. 

, With this in mind, 
you may opt to 
tolerate, and 
even enjoy, 
your spring¬ 
time tenants. 


POP 

QUZ 


BUTTON 

UP 


Q lt’s a simple question, but 
" one that may have never 
■ crossed your mind before: 
Where is your horse’s bellybutton? 


For the answer, see page 19. 



A BETTER BRIDLE HOOK 

A fancy tack room full of gleaming brass hardware may not 
be your style, but it is possible to be too utilitarian when 
’ it comes to keeping your gear organized. Hanging a bri- 
j die on a simple nail hammered into the wall will—over 


time—stress the leather of the crownpiece, encourag¬ 
ing it to split. A better bridle hook has a larger, rounded space to 
hold the crownpiece, keeping it closer to the shape it is while on 
your horse’s head. Purchase a bridle hanger with these dimensions or 
craft your own by nailing a tuna can onto the wall. 
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ADVERTORIAL 


Flu strains are always changing. 

Give your horse the vaccine that's kept up. 


Don't settle for an outdated 
influenza vaccine 

Getting a flu shot each year is second nature for nnost 
people. Although it has been thought of as a risk-based 
vaccine for horses, in reality, nnost horses could be at risk. 
As hunnan influenza flooded the news in late 2014, it's tinne 
to take a closer look at what nnakes sonne equine influenza 
vaccines work better than others. 

Not your grandpa's flu strain 

Influenza viruses, hunnan and equine, change as time 
goes by through a process called antigenic drift. Influenza 
vaccines need to be constantly updated to reflect this 
change in the circulating flu strains. 

Antigenic drift occurs in both human and equine influenza, 
and different organizations work to prevent flu outbreaks 
by determining the current circulating viruses and then 
recommending what strains should be included in vaccines. 

For humans, the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC) predicts which strains will be circulating in the next 
flu season. However, because of antigenic drift, there is 
occasionally a new strain circulating that was not included 
in the year's vaccine. Such was the case late last year when 
the CDC announced the 2014 influenza vaccine would not 
be as effective against the current circulating flu strains. 


For horses, the Organization of International Epizootes (OIE) 
has an Expert Surveillance Panel on Equine Influenza 
consisting of globally recognized influenza researchers. 

Their recommendation, based on monitoring influenza 
viruses and antigenic drift, includes vaccinating for Florida 
Clade 1 and Clade 2 strains of the equine influenza virus. 

Outdated vaccines put horses at risk 

If your influenza vaccine doesn't include the Florida Clade 1 
and Clade 2 strains, it's outdated and your horse is not 
getting full protection. An outdated vaccine can put your 
horses at risk by means of: 

• Viral shedding. Even if your horse does not get visibly 
sick, it can shed the virus to other horses as much as an 
unvaccinated horse.'' 

• A lower level of protection. An outdated vaccine is less 
effective than one containing currently circulating strains.^ 

Boehringer Ingelheim Vetmedica, Inc. is the only vaccine 
manufacturer that has followed OIE Expert Surveillance 
Panel on Equine Influenza's recommendation to include 
both Florida Clade 1 and Clade 2 equine influenza strains 
in its vaccines. The Vetera® XP vaccine line provides direct 
antibody protection from the most recent strains of equine 
influenza to ensure your horse receives the highest level 
of protection. 


Vaccines with relevant flu 
strains and direct protection 
decrease viral shedding. 



1. Cullinane A and Newton JR. Equine influenza — A global perspective. l/et/W/cro/)/o/2013;167(1-2):205-214. 2. Paillot R, Prowse L, Montesso F, et.al. Whole inactivated equine 
influenza vaccine: Efficacy against a representative Clade 2 equine influenza virus, IFN-gamma synthesis and duration of humoral immunity. l/et/W/cro/t/o/2013;162(2-4);396-407. 

www.bi-vetmedica.com 

VETERA is a registered trademark of Boehringer Ingelheim Vetmedica, Inc. 
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TIP 

well as hints for saving e 
Gaithersburg, MD 20878 
of published Items will re 

FILL ’ER UP 

To quickly and easily fill a hay net before a trailer ride, turn 
an empty water bucket over and invert the net over the bottom 
of the bucket. Then stack the flakes on the bucket and pull the 
net up over the stack. —Jessica Spears, Brandon, Florida 

Send your suggestions for Inexpensive horse-care substitutes as 
ffort and time to Hands On, EQUUS, 656 Quince Orchard Road, #600, 
fax: 301-990-9015; E-mall: EQLetters@EqulNetworl<.com. Senders 

celve selected EQUUS merchandise. 



A QUESTION 

hooked up, the 

0 F WRAPS hay nets hung 

and the gas tank 

is full. All that’s left is to wrap your 
horse’s legs before loading him up and 
hitting the road. 

But maybe not. Shipping wraps and 
bandages do protect lower legs from 
trauma in the trailer, but they aren’t al¬ 
ways necessary and in some cases may 
do more harm than good. When mak¬ 
ing a decision about shipping wraps. 


consider the following questions: 

Do they fit well and can I put them on 
properly? This is perhaps the most im¬ 
portant consideration. Shipping boots 
that are too large or small, or wraps that 
aren’t applied appropriately, can trip or 
entangle a horse, causing injury. If your 
shipping boots typically end up on the 
trailer floor by the end of the ride, they 
don’t fit well and you’re probably bet¬ 
ter off not using them. And if you aren’t 
very confident in your wrapping ability 
(askyou veterinarian for an assessment 


if you’re unsure) keep practicing and 
forgo shipping bandages for now. 

What’s the weather like? If you are 

shipping on a hot day, your horse is 
going to be even hotter under boots or 
wraps. Also keep in mind that riding 
in a trailer is an athletic event for a 
horse, so he will be producing more 
body heat than if he were simply stand¬ 
ing. Leg coverings may not increase his 
overall body temperature, but studies 
have shown that tissues directly under 
boots and wraps—including tendons— 
can heat up, and potentially overheat, in 
hot weather. 

What kind of hardware is my horse 
wearing on his feet? Shoes that have 
bars, trailers or a bigger fit can injure 
both the horse wearing them as well as 
a travel companion on the other side of 
a partial partition. Bell boots can help, 
but if the shoes look like a hazard, they 
probably are. 

What kind of traveler is my horse? 

Seasoned shippers going short 



equine^com’ 


The Picture Perfect Way 

to Buy and Sell Horses 


__ Equine.com is the fast, safe, and secure way to sell and find horses online. We sell an 

Follow Us.'U average of one horse every 29 minutes, and as one of the world's largest marketplaces for 

WWW.EQUINE.COM horses, Equine.com is the picture perfect way to shop for and sell horses in today's market. 


"Great publicity...allows for great scope and 
plenty of pictures and viewing! Loved how I can 
monitor how many peopie were interested in my 
ad—he was soid within 3 weeks!" 

— Moreland, Georgia 
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PADDING: To do distances aren’t like- 

their job well, ly to scramble and 

shipping step on themselves, 

wraps need Likewise, traveling 

to fit and companions who are 

be applied comfortable in the 

properly. trailer aren’t likely to 

step on each other. 

Shipping wraps or bandages may not be 
necessary in those situations. For inex¬ 
perienced or fussy travelers, however, 
leg protection is important. Also, keep 
in mind that while it’s not unusual for 
a freshly wrapped or booted horse to 
take a few exaggerated steps as he first 
moves out, some horses never become 
comfortable with leg coverings and 
move unnaturally or even panic when¬ 
ever they are applied. 

As with many horsekeeping issues, 
the question of whether to use shipping 
bandages or wraps has no hard-and-fast 
answer. In the end, it’s a judgment call 
you’ll have to make for every trip and 
every horse, i* 



POP QUIZ 


Answer 


Like most mammals, an equine fetus 
receives nourishment via the umbilical 
cord, which is attached to the placenta. 
The cord is broken during foaling, and 
afterward the remnant of the stump falls 
away and the opening closes, just as it 
does on newborn babies. To locate your 
horse’s bellybutton, look along the mid¬ 
line, a few inches in front of the sheath 
or udder. You’ll see either a slight depres¬ 
sion—an “innie”—or a lump of what 
might be mistaken for scar tissue or even 
a sarcoid, an “outie.” 
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•ICASEREPORT 

Treatment trade-off 


I mp, my Trakehner gelding, had 
been a generous gift from a friend 
about five years ago. He was 19 
then, and in addition to being a 
sweet and handsome guy, he was a 
talented and experienced upper-level 
dressage horse. He was also safe and 
sane under saddle, and his new job was 
to be my schoolmaster. 

I moved Imp into a training barn, 
and all went well. He did have his 
quirks—he didn’t always get along with 
his pasturemates, he often demanded 
to be brought in well before his out¬ 
side time was up, and he tended to have 
strong opinions about just about every¬ 
thing. But he was a dream to ride. 

Then, just months later. Imp sud¬ 
denly turned up head-bobbing lame. 

The veterinarian diagnosed a tear in his 
sesamoid ligament. Despite all our reha¬ 
bilitative efforts, the injury would never 
heal enough for Imp to be brought back 
into even light riding. I brought him 
home to be a pasture horse, hoping that 
with enough time off, he might heal on 
his own. But one year stretched into sev¬ 
eral, and he never became fully sound. 
His strong personality simply became 
part of the atmosphere at the barn. 

“What is wrong with his eye?” The 
question came from a friend who 
visited us in the fall of 2012. She had 
taken to Imp right away, loving his wavy 
long hair, regal bearing and quirky 
personality. But she’d also noticed a 
subtle change that, in my day-to-day 
care, I had missed. 

I took a closer look. The inside 
corner of Imp’s left eye was angled 
downward, pulled by the skin around 
the eye. Thinking the skin had some¬ 
how adhered to the fascia” below, I 


Surgery to remove the 
rare tumor behind my 
horse’s eye carried 
the risk of serious 
complications or worse, 
but if successful it would 
add years to his life. 


Byjoni Larson 



gently massaged the area, trying to get 
it to loosen. 


When that didn’t help, I called my 
veterinarian, Katie Collier, DVM, of 
Fieldstone Veterinary Service in Grand 
Ledge, Michigan. 

Wait and see 

After a close examination that in¬ 
cluded x-rays. Collier confirmed that 
something was indeed very wrong. 

She explained that she saw a mass 


growing in the orbit (socket) behind 
Imp’s left eye and that it was pushing 
the eyeball outward, causing the skin 
around it to stretch. 

We talked about treatment options, 
but none seemed reasonable or practi¬ 
cal at that point. Trying to remove the 
mass would be very difficult without 
removing the eye, too, but Imp didn’t 
seem to be in any pain, so putting him 
through surgery that drastic didn’t 
seem right. We decided to just monitor 
the situation to see if the eye would 
get worse. Imp had worked hard during 
his life, and I was happy to focus 
on simply making his last years as 
pleasant as possible. 

But as the months passed. Imp’s 
eye began bulging more noticeably. 
Michigan State University, with its 
large animal ophthalmology service, 
was only about a half hour away, and 
the worry that I hadn’t explored all 

- the options nagged at 

HAPPY DAYS: me. So I made an ap- 
Now fully pointment there in the 
recovered from spring of 2013. 
surgery, Imp Ophthalmology resi- 
is enjoying his dent Freya Mowat, BVSc, 
retirement. PhD, examined Imp. 

^ She told me the mass 
behind his eye was most likely some 
type of cancer, and we discussed a va¬ 
riety of diagnostic options. None were 
appealing. A biopsy of the tumor would 
be difficult, given its location, and treat¬ 
ments to shrink it would likely have no 
significant impact. 

Surgery to remove the mass would 
be painful and risky—and there was no 
guarantee that they could reach all of it 
or save the eye. If the tumor never got 
any worse, it might still be best to just 
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let it be. But, I was told, if we left the 
tumor alone, it could also continue to 
grow in size until it began to affect Imp 
neurologically, or it could cause him so 
much pain his quality of life would be 
severely diminished. 

With all of this information swirling 
in my head, I declined further diagnos¬ 
tics and made the decision to take Imp 
home without pursuing any treatments. 
The plan was to manage his pain as 
well as we could, with dexamethasone*’ 
when necessary, until it might be time 
to consider humane euthanasia. I went 
home with literature on cancer and the 
services the hospital offered for making 
end-of-life decisions. 

Imp seemed oblivious to his condi¬ 
tion, and he remained just as demand¬ 
ing and charismatic as always. As the 
months passed, his eye was slowly 
pushed outward, while the skin around 
it stretched down. By fall, he started to 
become a bit more subdued, presum¬ 
ably from discomfort, but never to the 
point where it seemed to be his “time.” 

A commitment to act 

By winter it was clear Imp’s eye was 
getting worse. It had pushed out consid¬ 
erably, and there was some discharge 
from the eye and left nostril. But little 
else had changed. Imp was not deterio¬ 
rating noticeably in any other way, and 
he wasn’t showing any neurological 
deficits from the growth of the tumor. 

I began to hope he might remain com¬ 
fortable for a few more years. 

Collier looked him over, and we dis¬ 
cussed the possibility of removing 
Imp’s eye, but not the tumor, to alleviate 
any discomfort caused by the disloca¬ 
tion. That surgery should be simpler, 
we thought, and the stay at the MSU 
hospital would be short. I made an ap¬ 
pointment for the late spring, when I 
would have time off from work to focus 



entirely on Imp and his recovery. 

But suddenly the surgery wouldn’t 
wait. Imp’s condition worsened when 
the eye protruded so far that the third 
eyelid, also called the nictitating mem¬ 
brane, detached and was sometimes 
flipping outside the socket. I resched¬ 
uled the procedure for the earliest avail¬ 
able appointment, in March 2014. 

When we arrived, Mowat and her 
colleagues, including resident Ryan 
Boyd, DVM, examined Imp carefully. 
They noticed an ulcer on his eyeball, 
most likely a result of his inability to 
close his eyelids, that was causing him 
some pain. They also said it was time to 
remove his eye and, as Mowat explained 
to me, also the tumor below it. 

The tumor, she suspected, was likely 
a rare type of cancer called an extra¬ 
adrenal paraganglioma (EAPG), which 
affects nerve cells. The good news was 
that these tumors tend to be slow- 
growing and don’t quickly spread to 
other parts of the body. On the other 
hand, EAPGs are very invasive locally. 

If Imp’s tumor ran out of room in the 
eye socket, it could spread in the other 
direction, eating through the bone of 
his skull toward his brain. 

Mowat also said that surgery to 
remove the tumor would be difficult. 
EAPGs tend to be vascular and bleed 
extensively when disturbed. In fact. 


POPEYED: 

The mass 
behind Imp’s 
eye grew so 
large that it 
pushed the 
globe out of 
place and 
displaced the 
nictitating 
membrane. 


some horses bleed so 
profusely during the 
procedure that they 
need blood transfu¬ 
sions to save their lives. 
Mowat conferred with 
surgeon John Stick, 
DVM, DACVS, and they 
agreed that they could 
try to preemptively con¬ 
trol any hemorrhage by 
ligation of the left carot- 
id° artery—closing the 
vessel off with a few dissolvable stitches 
before the tumor was removed. Even so, 
a donor horse would have to be on hand 
in case Imp needed a blood transfusion. 

What I had hoped would be an easy, 
in-and-out procedure under local anes¬ 
thesia had now become a complicated, 
risky surgery. If it worked, however. Imp 
might have many more happy, healthy 
years ahead of him. 

I agreed it was worth a try. 


Tricky surgery, 
rough recovery 

I waited in a room adjacent to the 
surgical suite as Imp was prepped and 
placed under general anesthesia and 
the surgeons began their work. I wasn’t 
able to see what was going on, but I was 
OK with that. 

After about two hours, someone 
from the surgical team came out to tell 
me the procedure was finished. Imp 
had lost substantially more blood than 
would be expected during a normal eye 
extraction, but not enough to require a 
transfusion. Mowat confessed later that 
it was unsettling for an ophthalmolo¬ 
gist, who is not used to encountering 
so much blood in a procedure, to have 
to deal with such active bleeding. But 
the team’s plan worked well. By clos¬ 
ing off the artery prior to removing the 
tumor, then packing the space tightly 
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WE Bring you happily Ever AFTER. 



CODY “27 years young! 
He's done it all, a working 
cowhorse, parade and mounted 
posse horse. He shows what 
EVITEX can do! His shedding 
out this year has been so much 
better.” 


FIDDLER “My prayers 

have been answered. People 
that knew what Fiddler looked 
like before are amazed, and 
others just can’t believe he is 
23 years old. We ride a couple 
times a week and I’m so 
grateful he is healthier and less 
risk of founder.” 



RUSTY “As you can see he is much 
improved, and still shedding out. His coat is 
shiny He has more energy, and trotting 
around in the round pen. My farrier is 
amazed at Rusty’s overall appearance and his 
hooves.” 


JAYJAY “As you can see, he is my very 
handsome 24 year old Arabian again! We are 
back on track and heading in the right 
direction. We are so glad to have found you.” 


5 Evitex 


Evitex' Evitex has gained an outstanding reputation as the natural way to help support the normal function of the 
pituitary gland. Evitex promotes long term health by helping with normal shedding, drinking, sweating, 
metabolic function, healthy muscle tone and overall appearance. Call for your free info pack. 


EMERALD VALLEY NATURAL HEALTH' 

Call toll free 888.638.8262 or visit our website www.emeraldvalleyequine.com 
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with gauze and covering it with a pres¬ 
sure bandage, they were able to stem 
the blood flow. As they’d suspected, 
they were not able to remove the entire 
tumor, but they were able to get enough 
that it would take years, maybe even 
decades, for the lesion to grow back to a 
problematic size. 

I’d like to say Imp looked better 
when I saw him, but he really didn’t. 

His breathing was labored and he was 
sweating slightly. His vital signs—an 
elevated pulse and respiratory rate- 
indicated he was probably in pain due 
to the packing in his eye socket, Mowat 
explained, but it was necessary to con¬ 
trol any bleeding that might persist. 

He also had a heart murmur. It was 
unclear if the murmur had been there 
all along or was caused by the ligation 
of the carotid. 


Imp was happy to be 
back at the barn, 
but we would still 
encounter a few more 
bumps in his recovery. 


The sweating and labored breathing 
continued over the next couple of days, 
but even so. Imp was his usual charis¬ 
matic self, digging into his bran mash 
with the energy of a horse half his age, 
playing with it and getting more on me 
than he did in his mouth. 

Two days after the surgery, it was 
time to remove the gauze packing. 

This could have disrupted the surgery 
site enough to cause Imp to bleed pro¬ 
fusely again, but fortunately, the pro¬ 
cedure was uneventful. The veterinary 
team filled the orbit with Gelfoam, 
a material that helps stop bleeding 
and can be left inside closed surgical 
wounds, and sewed the skin shut. 

Removing the gauze reduced Imp’s 
pain, and his breathing returned to 
near-normal. His heart murmur also 
subsided to the point where, after five 
days in the hospital, he could go home. 


IN FOCUS: 

EXTRA-ADRENAL 

PARAGANGLIOMA 

(EAPG) 


^ Definition: adrenaline-producing 
tumors that grow in the cells of the sym¬ 
pathetic nervous system (which helps to 
monitor and control the internal organs) 

^ Signs: Although EAPGs can occur 
anywhere along the sympathetic nervous 
system, in horses the tumors are more 
likely to become apparent when they 
develop in the orbit, the cavity in the 
skull that holds the eyeball and related 
tissues. They are reported to be the most 
common tumor of the equine orbit. The 
most common sign is exophthalmia, the 
protrusion of the eyeball outward from 
the socket. Bleeding or other discharge 
from the nose may be present. Vision is 
not commonly affected in earlier stages 
of the disease, unless the tumor affects 
the optic nerve. Once the protrusion 
is pronounced, the horse may develop 
chronic inflammation of the cornea and 
conjunctiva (the membranes that line the 
eyelids and eye socket). Older horses are 
more likely to be affected. 

^ Causes: unknown 

^ Diagnosis: observation of the signs, 
coupled with imaging to view the tis¬ 
sues behind the eyeball. Options include 
x-rays, ultrasound, OT (computed tomog¬ 
raphy) and MRI (magnetic resonance 
imaging) scans. 

^ Treatment: Tumors that cause no 
pain or other serious difficulties for the 
horse can be left untreated. Surgery is 
the only option to remove a tumor, and 
removal of the eyeball is also usually 
necessary. Oomplete cure is unlikely with 
treatment, because tumors often extend 
deep into the orbit and toward the brain, 
but prognosis is fair since the residual 
tumor is slow growing. 
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Imp was happy to be back at the 
barn, but we would still encounter a few 
more bumps in his recovery. First, he 
started bleeding from the nose, which 
was expected, but not to this extent 
and not this long after the surgery. 

At a follow-up visit to MSU, however, 
an endoscopic exam of his nasal cav¬ 
ity showed nothing unusual, and the 
bleeding stopped a few days later. 

After another week, the area around 
and under the stitches began looking 
abnormal to me. Collier came out to 
take a look. She thought the site looked 
fine and removed the stitches along 
with a lot of dead skin. Underneath, the 
site had been healing well. 

Then a few days later, 1 discovered 
that the incision site had opened 
slightly and a large amount of gelatin¬ 
like pus had poured out onto Imp’s 
face. It appeared that, with the removal 
of the stitches, the incision site had 
weakened enough to allow an infection 
that had been trapped inside to work 
its way out. 

After consulting with Collier, I ap¬ 
plied a warm compress to the incision 
site several times a day to draw out the 
remaining infection, and we started 
another round of antibiotics. That com¬ 
bination seemed to resolve the prob¬ 
lem, and from that point onward. Imp’s 
recovery went smoothly. 


I t is now six months after the sur¬ 
gery, and Imp is pretty much 
back to his normal self, minus 
one eye. He still demands to come in 
from his pasture on his schedule, pins 
his ears when being fed and talks to 
anyone who will listen. He suffers all 
the one-eyed-horse jokes cheerfully. 
But he does have one new habit: 

When he doesn’t want to do as I ask, 
he turns his head purposefully to the 
right. I guess he figures if he can’t 
see me, he can ignore me. I hope he 
has many more years to live comfort¬ 
ably and happily as my quirky, retired 
dressage horse, if 


Your Path to Excellence 
Begins Here... 



fMEHaiNG ATHLETES PROGRAM 





2014 Emerging Athletes 
Program National Training 
Session Champion Carly 
Williams and Dillon, the 
EAP Most Outstanding 
Horse, celebrate success 
with Olympian & Lead 
Clinician Peter Wylde, 
and EAP Task Force Chair 
Sally Ike. 
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iilCONVERSATIONS 


A common language 


Good communication 
and leadership will 
help you train your 
horse to overcome 
his fears, no matter 
their origin. 


W hen you’re working with 
horses, two decisions 
take priority. First, from 
the moment you begin 
interacting with a horse, you must use 
your line of direction. Second, you must 
decide how you get there. You can’t just 
wander aimlessly; you need a plan. 
That’s true whether you’re thinking 
about jumping a course or how you will 
train the horse. 



By David 0 Connor 


As you go on this journey, be aware 
that you take on a daunting responsibil¬ 
ity as a rider: You are the custodian of 
the horse’s trust, honesty, integrity 
and dignity. You must respect the 
horse and make sure he has 
everything he needs. 

History has too many 
examples of horses’ 
trust and dignity 
being taken 


Whether a 
horse’s fear 
involves 
riding or stable 
management or 
anything else, 
think “small” 
when you’re 
helping him to 
overcome it. 


away by force. Thankfully, we live in a 
more enlightened age, where people are 
learning that you don’t force horses to 
do anything. Instead, you communicate 
what you want. And, because horses are 
such genuine souls, they pretty much 
want to do it for you. 

My wife, Karen, and I enjoy helping 
others learn how to understand and 
appreciate their horses the way we do 
ours. When we teach camps, people are 
with their horses seven hours a day. 
Being with them so much, either sitting 
in the saddle or holding them at the end 
of the line, gives them opportunities to 
gain insights into the character of ani¬ 
mals they may have owned for years. 

Most people don’t spend enough 
time with their horses to understand 
them properly. Take a lesson from the 
Native Americans who just sit quietly in 
the pasture and study their horses. Try 
doing the same thing; watch how your 
horse behaves. You’ll learn about his 
personality and how he thinks. You’ll 
see his social interactions with other 
horses and the way he reacts to a new 
stimulus. All this information will be 
very helpful as you train him. 

Studying your horse while he is in 
the pasture, away from your influence, 
will make you much more aware of his 
personality type. Try this experiment: If 
you have four horses in the field and put 
a bucket of feed out there with them, 
typically you’ll find that one horse goes 
right to it, two of the others run around 
complaining but not getting anything 
done, and one stands off in a corner, 
waiting for everyone else to be finished. 
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OSPHO^ 

(clodronate injection) 


The Only Intramuscular Option 

for Control of Clinical Signs 
Associated with Navicular Syndrome 





Ask your veterinarian 
if OSPHOS is right 
for your horse! 


The Choice is Clear 


Convenient intramuscular injection 


An affordable option — One vial treats one horse 


No need to shave at site of administration 


FDA approved for control of clinical signs 
associated with navicular syndrome in horses 


Efficacious — 56 days after administration 74.7% 
of horses had decreased lameness scores 


FDA approved for repeat administration (at 3-6 
month intervals) to maintain clinical improvement 


Navicular syndrome is a multifaceted disease and the 
treatment options are not always clear. When radiographic 
signs indicative of bony changes associated with navicular 
syndrome are present, Osphos is a clear choice. Osphos is 
a bisphosphonate designed for convenient IM administration. 
Osphos inhibits bone resorption by binding to calcium 
phosphate crystals (inhibiting their formation and dissolution), 
and by exerting direct cellular effects on osteoclasts. 


CAUTION: Federal law restricts this drug to use by or on the order of a licensed veterinarian. For client-friendly information 
on navicular syndrome and lameness exams please refer to www.equinelameness.com. As with all drugs, side effects may 
occur. In field studies, the most common side effects reported were signs of discomfort or nervousness, cramping, pawing, 
and/or colic within 2 hours post-treatment. Osphos should not be used in pregnant or lactating mares, or mares intended 
for breeding. Use of Osphos in patients with conditions affecting renal function or mineral or electrolyte homeostasis is not 
recommended. Refer to the prescribing information for complete details or visit www.dechra-us.com. 
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OSPHOS® 

(clodronate injection) 

Bisphosphonate 
For use in horses only. 

Brief Summary (For Full Prescribing Information, see package insert) 

CAUTION: Federal (USA) law restricts this drug to use by or on the 
order of a licensed veterinarian. 

DESCRIPTION: Clodronate disodium is a non-amino, chloro- 
containing bisphosphonate. Chemically, clodronate disodium 
is (dichloromethylene) diphosphonic acid disodium salt and is 
manufactured from the tetrahydrate form. 

INDICATION: For the control of clinical signs associated with 
navicular syndrome in horses. 

CONTRAINDICATIONS: Florses with hypersensitivity to clodronate 
disodium should not receive OSPFIOS. 


He’s submissive, but he’s not a whiner 
like the two who were running around. 

If you have a “bucket” horse—if yours 
is the one who eats first—you may have 
your hands full. You need to be a leader 
when you’re dealing with him. If you’re 
not a natural born leader, he’ll try to 
take charge. 

When you’re looking to buy a horse, 
ask the people selling him whether he’s 
a follower or a leader. That will help you 


First, get an extension cord, gather 
it in one or both of your hands, and rub 
it all over the horse in a gentle manner. 
When he’s OK with that, find something 
that has a vibration, like those little 
massage gizmos you can get at discount 
stores. You can even put a cell phone on 
silent, so it vibrates when it rings. Put 
whatever vibrating device you’re using 
on your horse’s shoulder first, then his 
neck, and finally his muzzle and ears 


WARNINGS: Do not use in horses intended for human consumption. 

FlUMAN WARNINGS: Not for human use. Keep this and all drugs 
out of the reach of children. Consult a physician in case of acciden¬ 
tal human exposure. 

PRECAUTIONS: As a class, bisphosphonates may be associated 
with gastrointestinal and renal toxicity. Sensitivity to drug associated 
adverse reactions varies with the individual patient. Renal and 
gastrointestinal adverse reactions may be associated with plasma 
concentrations of the drug. Bisphosphonates are excreted by the 
kidney; therefore, conditions causing renal impairment may increase 
plasma bisphosphonate concentrations resulting in an increased 
risk for adverse reactions. Concurrent administration of other 
potentially nephrotoxic drugs should be approached with caution 
and renal function should be monitored. Use of bisphosphonates 
in patients with conditions or diseases affecting renal function is 
not recommended. Administration of bisphosphonates has been 
associated with abdominal pain (colic), discomfort, and agitation 
in horses. Clinical signs usually occur shortly after drug adminis¬ 
tration and may be associated with alterations in intestinal motility. 

In horses treated with OSPFIOS these clinical signs usually began 
within 2 hours of treatment. Florses should be monitored for at least 
2 hours following administration of OSPFIOS. 

Bisphosphonates affect plasma concentrations of some minerals 
and electrolytes such as calcium, magnesium and potassium, 
immediately post-treatment, with effects lasting up to several hours. 
Caution should be used when administering bisphosphonates to 
horses with conditions affecting mineral or electrolyte homeostasis 
(e.g. hyperkalemic periodic paralysis, hypocalcemia, etc.). 

The safe use of OSPFIOS has not been evaluated in horses less 
than 4 years of age. The effect of bisphosphonates on the skeleton 
of growing horses has not been studied; however, bisphosphonates 
inhibit osteoclast activity which impacts bone turnover and may 
affect bone growth. 

Bisphosphonates should not be used in pregnant or lactating 
mares, or mares intended for breeding. The safe use of OSPFIOS 
has not been evaluated in breeding horses or pregnant or lactating 
mares. Bisphosphonates are incorporated into the bone matrix, 
from where they are gradually released over periods of months to 
years. The extent of bisphosphonate incorporation into adult bone, 
and hence, the amount available for release back into the systemic 
circulation, is directly related to the total dose and duration of bis¬ 
phosphonate use. Bisphosphonates have been shown to cause fetal 
developmental abnormalities in laboratory animals. The uptake of 
bisphosphonates into fetal bone may be greater than into maternal 
bone creating a possible risk for skeletal or other abnormalities in 
the fetus. Many drugs, including bisphosphonates, may be excreted 
in milk and may be absorbed by nursing animals. 

Increased bone fragility has been observed in animals treated with 
bisphosphonates at high doses or for long periods of time. Bisphos¬ 
phonates inhibit bone resorption and decrease bone turnover which 
may lead to an inability to repair micro damage within the bone. 

In humans, atypical femur fractures have been reported in patients 
on long term bisphosphonate therapy; however, a causal relation¬ 
ship has not been established. 

ADVERSE REACTIONS: The most common adverse reactions 
reported in the field study were clinical signs of discomfort or 
nervousness, colic and/or pawing. Other signs reported were lip 
licking, yawning, head shaking, injection site swelling, and hives/ 
pruritus. 
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to tune in to what kind of personality 
he has. And be honest about assessing 
your own personality as you try to find a 
match that’s compatible for you. If you’re 
not honest with and about yourself, your 
horse will make you honest—probably 
the hard way. 

Communication and leadership are 
especially important when you need to 
help a horse overcome fear. 

Whether a horse’s fear involves rid¬ 
ing or stable management or anything 
else, think “small” when you’re helping 
him to overcome it. For instance, if your 
horse has a ditch problem, don’t take 
him right to a scary ditch. Instead, scale 
down the exercise until he has more 
confidence. You might start with a 
ditch that’s nothing more than a tire 
rut. From there you would introduce 
a ditch that is revetted at one side and 
sloping on the other. Make sure your 
horse is confident with whatever you 
have been doing before you move on to 
the next challenge. 

Try to do the easiest thing first to 
build that confidence. Always start 
jumping up a bank rather than down a 
bank, for instance. If your horse is re¬ 
luctant to approach a particular obsta¬ 
cle, start by finding a comfort zone from 
which he can gradually get closer to the 
problem. And start out walking by it, not 
at it. Get the two of you used to meeting 
the stimulus by degrees. 

Here’s another fear problem you may 
encounter: clippers. The noise and vi¬ 
bration they make is huge and the big 
power cord can look like a snake, but 
you can take apart this problem and fix 
it piece by piece. 


(or whatever other sensitive area you 
want to clip). 

When he’s got that down pat, start a 
clipper. Keep it away from him at first, 
so he can hear the noise and get used 
to it but not have it on top of him. Then 
gradually bring it closer, and finally get 
him accustomed to the feel as you did 
with the vibrating gizmo. 

Always desensitize in increments. 
Your efforts will fail if you give your 
horse too much to absorb too quickly. 
Rough stuff and using a twitch or 
tranquilizers are not the answer. Those 
may be fast fixes that get a job done 
once, but next time you’ll undoubtedly 
wind up with more trouble than you 
started with. 

Follow this line of thinking when 
you’re jumping. Start with low and nar¬ 
row obstacles to build confidence. Then 
regulate your challenges by changing 
height, distance and width gradually. 
Never over-face your horse—or yourself. 

Finally, we find that it always helps 
to avoid reacting to what the horse is 
doing but instead to analyze what he 
is thinking. Put yourself in his head. 
Think what he thinks; see what he sees. 
Horses react to their own senses, so try 
to become sensitive to how his senses 
operate rather than relying just on your 
own reactions. In the end, you’re try¬ 
ing to learn the language of your horse, 
rather than trying to teach him the lan¬ 
guage of people. ® 

Aijapted by permission from Life in the 
Gaiioping Lane, pubiisheij in 2004 by the 
Primedia Equine Network. Avaiiabie from 
HorseBooksEtc.com: 800-952-5813. 
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The only thing better than 


U of colic surgery 

coverage 

is never having to use it. 



Give your horse unparalleled hindgut support from 
SmartDigest® Ultra plus a comprehensive wellness plan. 
Protect yourself with ColiCare, our FREE program that 
provides up to $7,500 of colic surgery reimbursement. 

► Get started today at SmartPak.com/ColiCare 
or call 1-800-326-0275 


ColiCare 

- FROM Smartpak 






Want to do the BEST for 
your horse? Switch to a 
superior oil to support 
your horse's overall 
health & performance. 


CHOOSE... 




wEiAcriNm 


Omega-3 Fatty Acid 
FISH Oil Supplement 

Goes Beyond Skin & Coat! 

Long chain Omega-3 fatty acids 
help support the following areas: 

SKIN & COAT HEALTH 


JOINT FUNCTION 


BREEDING STALLIONS 


G ESTATIN G/LACTATING 
MARES 

IMMUNE SYSTEM 
HEALTH 


CARDIOVASCULAR/ 
EXERCISE SUPPORT 


RESPIRATORY SUPPORT 


Tasty peppermint 
flavor your horse 
will love! 





O Why FISH? 

Welactin Equine is a rich 
source of long chain 
omega-3 fatty acids 
derived from cold water 
fish. Short chain fatty 
acids derived from plant- 
based sources such as 
corn, soy, flax and rice 
bran may not provide 
the same health benefits 
as long chain fatty acids. 



Look for 
Welactin 
Equine in 

NEW 

PACKAGING! 


'^Source: Survey conducted in April 2012 of equine veteri¬ 
narians who recommended omega-3 fish oil supplements. 


nuTRamax 

X LABORATORIES, INC. 


WelactinEquine.com 

010 . 1054.00 


I^HTACK&GEAR 


'The Brain is wider than the sky, 
For, put them side by side. 

The one the other will include 
With ease, and you beside.” 

—Emily Dickinson, “Part One: Life” 


Heads up 

Gain your peace of mind 
with a helmet that is 
stylish as well as safe. 



Now avail¬ 
able in 
plum, the 
Contender 

(suggested 
retail, $64.99), 
from Lami-Cell, offers an ABS outer shell 
molded as a single piece, with seven large 
vents to maximize airflow. The low-profile 
design provides added support for the back 
of the skull and neck, and a dial-fit system 
adjusts to accommodate head sizes from 
toddlers to adults. Available in S to L, in 
plum, navy, black or brown. Call 800-223- 
2102 or visit www.partrade.net. 




Stay cool and 
comfortable 
with the Equi-Pro 
Helmet (suggested retail, $43.95), from IRH 
Helmets, which features a front venting sys¬ 
tem that allows air to circulate over the top 
of the rider’s head. A removable, washable 
liner wicks moisture away from the skin, and 
a dial-fit system allows for an easy, perfect 
fit. Available in sizes small/medium (6 5/8 
to 7) or medium/large (7 to 7 3/8), in matte 
black, matte latte, purple, platinum and blue 
mist. Visit www.irhhelmets.com. 





To add 

sparkle to your 
turnout, the jR8 
Helmet (sug¬ 
gested retail, $200), 
from Charles Owen, now offers center 
panels with shiny silver or black fabrics. The 
jR8 also features a low-profile design with 
weather-resistant microsuede side panels 
and an adjustable nylon harness. Available 
in sizes 6 3/8 to 7 1/2 and in round-fit sizes 
6 7/8 to 7 1/4. Sparkly color options include 
black with black bling center; black with 
shiny silver center; or navy with shiny silver 
center. Call 800-793-4181 or visit www. 
charlesowen.com. 


For a traditional look that maximizes safety, the One K Racer 
Skull Cap (suggested retail, $224.95) is made with an 
injection-molded polycarbonate and ABS composite shell, stain¬ 
less steel mesh and a padded harness lined with synthetic suede. Other features in¬ 
clude a washable, moisture-wicking, antimicrobial liner and seven vents for cooling. 

A textured surface provides grip for silk covers. Available in sizes S to XL, in gray. 
Visitwww.onekhelmets.com. '§ 
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At the end of the day, 

all you really want is to provide the best care. 


Ask for UNIPRIM antibiotic powder, 
a convenient and cost-effective treatment. 

UNIPRIM^ 

I POWDER FOR HORSES | 

(TRIMETHOPRIM/SULFADIAZINE) 


DESCRIPTION: UNPflN Powikr contains 67 mg trimsthoprim and 333 mg auladarne por gram. 

UNPHM PoiMNr is a combination of MrrwVwprim and aifadarine in ttw raid all part to S parts 
by weigtt vvtikdi prmidee eftecNre anotscterlN acMy agarst a mde range of bacMsI Intact 
hanimais. 

Trimethoprim is 2.4 (Samino-5-q, 4. S-MmelhooryDemjf pyrlmidino. 

ACTIONS: MlcraMolo«y; Trimethoprim biocks badertal producion ot tebahydrololc acid from 
diiydrofolicacidtiybiridirigtoaridrmrsibtyityniitinglhserTiy^ dhydrofolale reductase. 

Suffadeane. in common with ctior srJfanamtdos. irtiNs tacNriai syntwas of diiydrofoiic add by 
oompeOng with pam-amnobetuoic aod. 

Trtmethoprtmi*sJtacha2ne thus Imposes s sequenoel doutle btodcade on bacterial metatxilsm. 

This deprives bacteria of nucleic adds and proteins essaniial icr survival and mulliplicadoa and 
pratu(» a high level of entibadervl acthiity Htiidi N usueily b 

Atthough botr euiiadiarine and inmetnpnm are antifolats. tvtther affects the fotate metabolism of 
animals The reasons are: animals do not synttvesberoiic acid and cannot. nerefOre, be dkectty 
affected by siifadaanK and aithou^ animelB must reduce fwr dietary talc acid to teb a ttyrtofelic 
acirl trtrneltMiprtm does nrx affect iris reduction because Ks afintty tor dthydrofolate redur^ 
mammals is signiiicaiaiy leas tian fa bn oorreaponding bectsnaJ amymeL 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE: TrrrnthoprinUisiifacieana is indkatad Hi horaes wtnra potent 
systemic anttbectenai acbon aganst sensitive organisms Is reqdred. TrimelhoprlrTVsubadiazfne Is 
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Blood analysis 
can yield vital 
information about 
a horse’s health. 
Here’s a look at 
what tests can— 
and cannot— 
tell you. 
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/ DECODING 


' YOUR HORSE'S 

BLOODWORK 


D rawing blood for 

laboratory testing has 
been a routine part 
of equine veterinary 
care for decades. 

Along with a physical 
examination and review of a horse’s 
history, bloodwork can offer valuable 
insights into the health and function 
of the body’s systems. What’s more, 
routine screenings can detect brewing 
trouble long before a horse might show 
outward signs of anything amiss. 

The procedure is simple enough— 
the blood is drawn, placed into test 
tubes, and then a few days later your 
veterinarian calls with new informa¬ 
tion and possible recommendations 

for management changes 
or treatments. And 
many blood sam- 
V pies are taken 
when a horse 
is perfectly 
healthy. 

“It’s good 
to have 
baseline 
values that 
^are taken when 
your horse is 
normal because then 


you can compare them to additional 
results taken later on in his life and 
see how things have changed,” says Liz 
Arbittier, VMD, CVA, of the University 
of Pennsylvania’s New Bolton Center. 
“For instance, certain organ values that 
are creeping up in older horses can be 
a harbinger of problems.” 

But blood analysis also has many 
specialized applications. “We run 
screening tests for any number of rea¬ 
sons,” says Arbittier. “We might run 
tests on a horse with a fever of known 
or unknown origin, one with an obvi¬ 
ous disease process such as nasal dis¬ 
charge or cough, one who is lethargic 
or has lost weight, or for a prepurchase 
exam or as part of annual exams on 
geriatric horses, for instance. Once we 
have baseline values in a sick horse, we 
can use some of them to help monitor 
how a certain treatment is working.” 

Of course, your veterinarian will 
decide what sort of blood analysis 
needs to be done for your horse and 
will explain what the results mean for 
his health. And, as useful as blood tests 
can be, they do have their limitations. 
However, the following overview of the 
more common blood tests will help you 
understand what tests your veterinarian 
has called for and why. 
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COMPLETE 

BLOOD COUNT (CBC) 

The CBC quantifies the types of 
cells in a blood sample—specifically 
the red cells, the white cells and the 
platelets. Run on a sample of w hole 
blood that has been blended with an 
anticoagulant, the CBC is a general- 
purpose screening tool that can yield 
a great deal of information about a 
horse’s general health. “Results of the 
CBC can help determine a variety of 
physiological responses,” says Peggy 
Marsh, DVM, DACVIM, DACVECC, 
of Equine Medical Associates in 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

The results of a CBC are broken 
out into several different components. 
For example, a test may describe the 
total number of red blood cells (RBC 
count) as well as hemoglobin, the total 
amount of oxygen-carrying protein 
in the blood. Another indicator is the 
hematocrit, also called the packed cell 
volume (PCV), which is the percentage 
of the w^hole blood that consists of red 
cells. More specific tests, such as mean 
corpuscular volume (MCV), might look 
at the average sizes and composition of 
the red blood cells. 

Low red cell and hematocrit values 
might indicate anemia; high values 
might point toward dehydration. But 
this information is only a starting point. 
“The red blood cell information can 
sometimes help us focus on specific 
diseases, but is not very definitive,” 
says Katherine Wilson, DVM, DACVIM, 
of the Virginia-Maryland Regional 
College of Veterinary Medicine. 

In fact, she adds, “RBC count is 
probably the least helpful information 
because horses usually don’t have big 
changes in red blood cell numbers. It 
is not uncommon for horses to have an 
RBC count a little lower than normal 


range, however. The term we use for 
low RBC is anemia, but unless the 
count gets very low, a horse doesn’t 
necessarily need to be treated for that 
condition. A lot of diseases or any 
chronic long-term disease can cause 
mild anemia. Usually if we see mild 
anemia on the bloodw^ork and the horse 
has other issues, the anemia is just 
an indication that we need to fix/treat 
another problem.” 

Blood analysis also focuses on the 
white blood cell count (WBC count), 
a measure of the number of the 


infection-fighting white blood cells 
in the sample. This test may also be 
broken dowm into a white blood cell dif¬ 
ferential, w^hich is a count of the num¬ 
bers of each of the five specific types of 
white cells: neutrophils, lymphocytes, 
monocytes, eosinophils and basophils. 

An elevated WBC count usually indi¬ 
cates infection or inflammation, and a 
closer look at the specific types of cells 
can yield clues to the type of process 
at work. “Usually if there is some kind 
of infectious disease, one or two types 
of white blood cells may be elevated,” 
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For some tests, a 
centrifuge is used to 
separate the different 
types of cells in a 
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PLASMA 


WHITE BLOOD 
CELLS AND 
PLATELETS 

RED BLOOD 
CELLS 


says Wilson. “If it’s a bacterial infection 
like pneumonia, the neutrophil count 
may be elevated. If it’s an early stage of 
bacterial infection, we would see a lot of 
immature neutrophils in the blood, be¬ 
cause the body is putting out a lot more 
of them to try to fight the infection.” 

Also, says Arbittier, “The percent¬ 
age breakdowns of different WBCs can 
help diagnose an allergic or parasitic 
process if one particular white cell, the 
eosinophil, is high.” 

A low WBC count could be an in¬ 
dication of endotoxemia, a systemic 
inflammatory condition that develops 
when toxins released by some intesti¬ 
nal bacteria get into the bloodstream. 
“When horses become endotoxic, the 
white cells go out into the tissues rather 
than staying in the blood, so we’d see 
a low count in the blood sample,” says 


Wilson. “ I usually become 
more concerned if a horse has 
a low white cell count than if it’s high, 
because a low count usually means the 
horse is very sick at the time you are 
taking the blood sample.” 

Finally, a CBC will show the platelet 
count, the total volume of the cells that 
are instrumental in forming clots and 
stimulating healing after injury. More 
specific tests—mean platelet volume 
(MPV) and platelet distribution width 
(PDW)—record the average sizes of the 
platelets. A low platelet count, which 
can be caused by certain drugs or 
toxins, may leave the horse at risk of 
uncontrolled bleeding. Platelet counts 
usually return to normal soon after the 
drug is discontinued. Abnormally high 
platelet counts are rare in horses. 


SERUM 

CHEMISTRY PROFILE 

Focusing on the clear, yellowish liq¬ 
uid left after all the solid blood cells are 
removed by clotting and then centrifug¬ 
ing, the serum chemistry profiling can 
identify levels of various proteins and 
enzymes, electrolytes and other bio¬ 
chemicals that indicate overall health 
as well as individual organ function. 

“Results of the serum chemistry 
help me evaluate systems such as the 
liver, kidneys or muscles,” says Marsh. 
“It helps us know if the body is in 
good health or if there is something 
abnormal going on that needs further 
exploration.” Some of the major values a 
veterinarian may look for include: 

• Proteins. The tests measure levels 
of the proteins albumin and globulin. 

“It is important to check protein levels 
because protein in the blood is re¬ 
sponsible for keeping fluid inside the 
blood vessels and not leaking out into 
body tissues,” says Wilson. “Usually 
the horse loses protein from the blood 
through severe diarrhea. Horses can 
also lose it through the kidneys if the 
kidneys are not functioning properly.” 

Low protein levels may also signal a 
liver problem. “The protein is produced 
in the liver, so if the protein is low 
this might mean the horse has a liver 
problem—if there are other things on 
the profile that are consistent with liver 
damage,” says Wilson. 

The albumin/globulin ratio can also 
help to distinguish health issues that 
will affect both together, such as dehy¬ 
dration, from illnesses that will affect 
one more than the other. 

Another important protein is fibrino¬ 
gen, which aids the formation of blood 
clots. “Fibrinogen is an acute-phase 
protein generated by the equine liver 
that can indicate an inflammatory 
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process if it is moderately elevated and 
an infectious process if it is significant¬ 
ly elevated,” says Arbittier. “This value 
can be utilized not only to diagnose 
an infection but also as a relatively 
inexpensive tool to gauge the horse’s 
response to treatment.” 

Serum amyloid A (SAA) is another 
protein that is useful for gauging a 
horse’s level of infection and inflam¬ 
mation. “New advances in running this 
test have made it more readily available 
to practitioners and it is an extremely 
sensitive marker of inflammation and 
infection,” says Arbittier. 

“Fibrinogen and more recently SAA 
are known as acute phase response, 
since these may rise more quickly than 
any changes in the CBC,” says Claudia 
True, DVM, of Woodside Equine Clinic 
in Ashland, Virginia. “Fibrinogen and 
SAA become elevated with inflamma¬ 
tion, infection, neoplasia [abnormal 
growth] and trauma.” 

Plasma proteins and plasma fibrino¬ 
gen may also be recorded on the CBC 
test. “This is roughly the same thing, 
whether measured in the CBC or the 
serum chemistry profile,” says Wilson. 

• Electrolytes. These dissolved ions, 
including sodium, potassium, chloride, 
bicarbonate, calcium and phosphorus, 
are essential to many biological func¬ 
tions, and abnormally high or low levels 
can have a significant impact on health. 
“Electrolytes in the blood can change 
quickly, due to dehydration or loss 
through diarrhea, or via urine, if the 
kidneys are not functioning normally,” 
says Wilson. Elevated potassium may 
indicate kidney disease or muscle dam¬ 
age. Bicarbonate is important because 
it helps to regulate the blood pH. Too 
much bicarbonate creates an alkaline 
environment (metabolic alkalosis) 
and too little makes the blood acidic 
(metabolic acidosis), both of which 


can have serious consequences. 

• Glucose. This sugar is an energy 
source inside the horse’s cells. Serum 
glucose fluctuates widely in normal 
individuals, in response to factors 
such as stress, pain or recent feeding, 
so an elevated reading on a single test 
isn’t necessarily significant. However, 
chronically elevated levels of glucose 
may also indicate a metabolic disorder, 
such as insulin'^ resistance (IR). 

• Kidney waste products. Urea, 
which is checked for in a blood urea 
nitrogen (BUN) test, and creatinine 
are two waste products found in the 
blood and filtered out by the kidneys to 
be eliminated in the urine. If levels of 
these substances are elevated, it may 
mean that the kidneys are not function¬ 
ing properly. It could also mean that the 
horse is dehydrated. 

• Liver enzymes. The liver produces 
several enzymes, commonly abbrevi¬ 
ated as AST, ALP and GGT. “If these 
values are elevated this usually means 
there has been some damage to the 
liver,” says Wilson. “Those cells es¬ 
sentially rupture and those enzymes 
are floating around in the bloodstream 
at higher concentration. One thing we 
emphasize with our students is that 
just the fact those enzymes are elevated 
or there is evidence of liver damage 
doesn’t necessarily mean the liver is 
not functioning normally. It may still be 
able to do all the things it needs to do 
in spite of the damage, and it can some¬ 
times heal from that damage. It might 
be temporary.” 

• Bilirubin. Another indication of 
liver health is a pigment called biliru¬ 
bin, which is formed from the break¬ 
down of red blood cells. Elevated levels 
can mean unusual loss of red cells or 
liver dysfunction. However, in horses, 
unlike other animals, elevated levels of 
bilirubin often isn’t serious. “This value 
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can increase fairly rapidly when horses 
go off feed, and this is something that 
is unique to the horse,” says Wilson. 
“Often we get phone calls from veteri¬ 
narians who don’t work on horses much 
or owners who see the bloodwork and 
note that the bilirubin is above normal 
range and are concerned about liver 
disease. If the horse is off feed for 24 to 
48 hours, that value will increase, but 
this is just a temporary elevation.” 

• Muscle enzymes. The most impor¬ 
tant muscle enzyme is creatine kinase, 
but there are others as well, including 
some of the same ones that are pro¬ 
duced in the liver. “These enzymes are 
found inside the cells, and when the 
cell is sick or damaged, these leak into 
the bloodstream. Thus if these enzyme 
levels in the blood are increased, this 
could indicate cell damage,” Marsh 
says. “However, a lot of these enzymes 
are not found in just one place in the 
body, so we have to put this all together 
to figure out what’s happening.” 
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COLOR CODING 


When your veterinarian 
draws biood from your horse 
for testing, you might notice 
that she’s fiiiing severai dif¬ 
ferent tubes and carefuiiy 
labeiing each one. You might 
aiso notice that she’s seiect- 
ing tubes with rubber tops 
of different coiors. 

There is a reason for 
this: Each coior-coded 
tube comes preioaded with 
additives to prepare the 
biood for different types of 
testing. “We might use a 
tube that keeps the biood 
from coaguiating, such as 
a purple-top tube, for the 


CBC,’’ says Peggy Marsh, 
DVM, DACVIM, DACVECC, of 
Equine Medical Associates 
in Lexington, Kentucky. 
Different anticoagulants, 
in green or light blue 
tubes, might be used for 
other tests on blood plasma, 
which is the fluid that is left 
after uncoagulated whole 
blood cells have been 
removed via a centrifuge, 
leaving the platelets behind. 
Gray-topped tubes contain 
chemicals that prevent the 
breakdown of glucose. 

A red-topped tube, which 
contains no anticoagulants. 
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might be used to collect 
blood for serum tests, which 
is the fluid left behind after 
all of the cells, including 
the platelets, have been 
removed by clotting. “Often 
we’d keep just the serum 
when we want to look for 
certain antibodies,’’ says 
Marsh. “There is a differ¬ 
ence in the tests looking for 
antibodies versus looking for 
the specific organism. This 
could require a PCR [poly¬ 
merase chain reaction] test. 
Eorthat, we need cells, so 
we’d collect blood for a PCR 
test in a purple-top tube.” 


TESTS FOR 

SPECIFIC DISEASES 

A number of tests are available to 
determine whether a horse has been 
exposed to particular organisms that 
cause diseases. “The disease Woodwork 
falls into two categories,” says Wilson. 
“One is testing for antibodies against 
that disease, produced by the animal 
after being exposed to that disease. The 
other category is tests that look for the 
organism itself. By far the majority of 
tests are simply testing to see if anti¬ 
bodies are there.” 

Sometimes, a veterinarian might run 
more than one type of test to confirm a 
result. “Many disease processes have 
multiple types of tests available to help 
diagnose them, and new literature is 
constantly being published as to which 
methods are most reliable,” Arbittier 
says. The options include: 

• Enzyme-linked immunosorbent 
assay (ELISA). The ELISA test consists 


of a plastic plate with columns of wells 
that come from the manufacturer coated 
with a reactive substance, usually an 
antigenT When fluid samples from the 
horse are placed in the wells, any anti¬ 
bodies present will bind with the anti¬ 
gens. Then, the wells are emptied and 
refilled with other solutions that will 
bind to any antibodies present to pro¬ 
duce a color change that will be visible 
to the naked eye. The result is an on/ 
off positive or negative. However, false 
positives are possible, and a light color 
change might be an inconclusive result. 

ELISA tests can also be used to mea¬ 
sure a horse’s hormone levels, such as 
insulin or adrenocorticotropic hormone 
(ACTH), to look for metabolic diseases. 
“Leptin [a hormone produced by fat 
cells] is another thing the lab can look 
for. Some are offering this as an insulin 
resistance panel when checking for 
equine metabolic syndrome,” True says. 

• Western blot or immunoblotting. 

Like ELISA, Western blotting works by 


providing antigens to bind to antibod¬ 
ies in a horse’s blood in a way that can 
be seen. The biggest difference is that 
the Western blots first separate the pro¬ 
teins in the horse’s blood into bands on 
a sheet of gel so that veterinarians can 
see exactly which ones are causing the 
reactions. This offers more specificity 
than the ELISA. 

• Indirect immunofluorescent 
antibody technique (IFAT or IFA). 

ILAT is another, newer method that 
utilizes the antigen-antibody bond to 
produce a visible result. In this test, 
fresh or frozen tissue samples are 
bathed in solutions that contain anti¬ 
bodies combined with fluorescent 
dyes, which then bind with any antigen 
proteins on the surface of the cells. The 
fluorescent dyes can then be visualized 
by any of several imaging techniques. 
Both ILAT and ELISA are used to test 
horses for antibodies to equine” proto¬ 
zoal myeloencephalitis (EPM). 

The downside of all of these tests 
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is that the presence of antibodies in 
a blood sample does not necessarily 
mean that the horse has that disease. 
For example, many horses are exposed 
to the organisms that cause EPM or 
Lyme disease, but only a fraction devel¬ 
op signs of illness. “It depends on the 
disease, but in general terms [a positive 
result] simply means that the animal 
became infected at some point in the 
past and developed antibodies to fight 
the disease, or it could indicate that the 
animal actively has the disease right 
now,” says Wilson. “With some diseases 
it can sometimes be difficult to deter¬ 
mine which scenario this is.” 

Of course, vaccination can also influ¬ 
ence antibody level. “There are many 
tests that become difficult to interpret if 
the horse has been vaccinated,” Wilson 
adds. “It’s hard to determine whether 
the antibodies are from the vaccine 
or from previous exposure, or active 
disease—unless it’s a disease for which 
there’s no vaccine.” Some antibody tests 
need to have multiple samples run at 
different times in the disease process 
to interpret whether the animal has the 
disease currently or has been previ¬ 
ously exposed. 

Generally speaking, if an animal has 
been recently exposed or infected, the 
antibody levels should increase over a 
period of a couple of weeks. Blood from 
the horse at the time of examination 
can be compared to blood taken two 
weeks later and an increase in antibody 
levels to a specific disease would sup¬ 
port infection with that disease. 

A constant level of antibodies over time 
might be more indicative of exposure 
to the disease previously, or previous 
vaccination. The major downside to 
having to take multiple samples is that 
by the time the results are obtained, 
the horse may be better or much worse; 
it makes it difficult to diagnose the 




WESTERN BLOT OR IMMUNOBLOTTING 


disease at the time the horse is show¬ 
ing signs of illness. There is, however, 
an alternative approach: 

• Polymerase chain reaction (PGR). 

Unlike these other tests, which test a 
horse’s blood, bodily fluids or tissues 
for the presence of antibodies, PCR 
is a method of determining whether 
a disease-causing organism itself is 
present in the sample by identifying 
its DNA. PCR has myriad applications 
in research, but in veterinary practice 
it is used mainly to diagnose bacterial 
and viral infections that would be dif¬ 
ficult to identify by other means. “If the 
pathogen is detected, it would be much 
more indicative of an active infection. 


for most diseases, because the pathogen 
is still there,” says Wilson. 

But the test does have its limitations. 
“The caveat: These really only test for 
the DNA of the organism, so you could 
have a dead bacterium or dead virus 
that isn’t causing disease but still shows 
up,” Wilson adds. “That’s not usually 
the case, with most of the diseases that 
horses get. It would be something to 
think about, however, if the horse is 
positive on a test for a disease that af¬ 
fects the lungs but has diarrhea, for in¬ 
stance. It doesn’t fit together.” You have 
to look at the whole picture. 

PUTTING IT 

ALL TOGETHER 

Lab reports based on blood tests can 
yield very specific and detailed informa¬ 
tion about what might be going wrong 
inside your horse. However, the results 
still need to be interpreted carefully 
and compared to the horse’s outward 
signs of illness. 

“Some owners want us to come take 
a blood sample and tell them what 
their horse has, but it’s not that easy,” 
says Marsh. “One of the main points to 
remember is that doing bloodwork is 
just one piece of the puzzle when we 
are trying to figure out what is going on 
with that horse.” 

The blood tests are part of the se¬ 
quence a veterinarian goes through 
to diagnose a horse’s illness. “We do 
a physical exam, get a history, and 
then we can run a CBC and a serum 
biochemistry profile to try to deter¬ 
mine which body system is sick,” says 
Wilson. “Then we might individually 
test for the most common diseases that 
would affect that body system in that 
particular horse, depending on his 
exposure to other animals, what part of 
the country he is in, etc. Unfortunately, 
you can’t just run a screening test and 
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WHEN “ABNORMAL” IS OK 


When any labwork is 
done on your horse, his re- 
suits wiii be compared to a 
“normai” range. “The 
general process to figure 
out the ‘normal’ range for 
most of those tests is to 
gather as large a number 
of healthy horses as you 
can and run bloodwork 
on all of them,” says 
Katherine Wilson, DVM, 
DACVIM, of theVirginia- 
Maryland Regional College 
of Veterinary Medicine. 
“Usually about 95 percent 
of those horses would fall 
within a certain range.” 

But that also means that 
some healthy horses will be 
outside the norm. “About 5 
percent of horses that are 
totally normal might be ei¬ 
ther a little higher or lower,” 
Wilson says. 

When evaluating your 
horse’s blood results, your 
veterinarian will take this 
possibility into consideration. 
“If just one thing is slightly 
abnormal on one of the 
blood tests, and it doesn’t 
fit with anything else on the 
bloodwork or with what else 
the horse is doing, we usu¬ 
ally don’t worry about that 
one,” says Wilson. 

But this is also why it’s 
a good idea to have some 
routine bloodwork done 
annually—to record your 
horse’s normal values. Then, 
your veterinarian will be 


better equipped to notice 
significant changes when 
he’s ill. “Sometimes it’s not 
necessarily that the blood 
value was abnormal; it may 
be just increasing from the 
last time we saw it,” Wilson 
says. “This might still be 
within the normal range, but 
it could be a big increase for 
that horse if he has always 
been lower.” 

AtWoodside Equine 
Clinic in Ashland, Virginia, 
says Claudia True, DVM, “we 
offer wellness packages for 
our clients—they get physi¬ 
cal examinations, vaccines, 
dental checks and fecal egg 
counts, and they can add a 
CBC and a blood chemistry. 
With these we would be 
looking for underlying ab¬ 
normalities such as liver and 
kidney issues.” But some 


of the results they have 
seen were surprising: 

“It was interesting to 
see the bell curve on these 
blood tests, across the 
board,” True says. “We had 
a couple of horses with real¬ 
ly low white counts. If those 
were sick horses and you 
found that number, you’d 
assume the horse had a 
viral infection or overwhelm¬ 
ing bacterial infection. One 
of the counts was so low 
that I was very concerned 
and talked to our internal 
medicine specialist about 
it. I went back a couple 
weeks later and checked 
again, and the white 
count was still fairly low. 
Apparently this is normal for 
that horse, even though it 
was way down on the bell 
curve for all the horses.” 



the answer shows up. You have to re¬ 
quest a test for what you think it could 
be, and you don’t want to run too many 
tests or this becomes expensive for the 
horse owner.” 

But even all of that might not be 
enough: “Often we are presented with 
animals that we test for all the things we 
know could cause the clinical signs they 
have, and everything comes back nega¬ 
tive,” says Wilson. “We are still scratch¬ 
ing our heads to try to figure out what is 
making the horse sick.” 

Sometimes a veterinarian might also 
test other bodily fluids. “We might need 
a urine sample or perhaps a sample of 
lung fluid, or the fluid that lines the GI 
tract,” says Marsh. “We can test differ¬ 
ent things for each specific situation.” 

A urinalysis might be especially 
important to look at in conjunction 
with bloodwork. “The minimum data¬ 
base for most animals—especially 
dogs and cats and humans—is gen¬ 
erally a CBC, a serum biochemistry 
profile and a urinalysis,” says Wilson. 
“Unfortunately, we tend to forget the 
urinalysis with horses, but we really 
need to look at that in comparison with 
the blood to determine kidney function 
and hydration status. There are also 
other things we can see in the urine. If 
there are red blood cells or white blood 
cells in the urine, this might indicate 
inflammation or infection of the urinary 
tract. Ideally, it would be nice if we 
could get blood and urine from every 
horse we need to test.” 

W hen your horse is ill, you 
want to do anything you 
can to restore his health as 
quickly as possible. Fortunately, modern 
laboratory tests are one of the fastest 
and most effective ways to zero in on 
the source of a problem. They also help 
keep tabs on recovery. 
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By Karen 
Elizabeth Baril 


Next time you toss 
your horse a flake of 
hay, take a moment 
to appreciate the 
renewable resource 
at the heart of the 
horse world. 


utting open a bale of hay and doling it out to your horses 
is one of those chores we all do countless times. Unless 
you’re fortunate enough to live where there’s year- 
round pasture, you probably do it several times a day, 
especially in the cold months. And, if you’re like me, you 
probably don’t think too much about hay unless you’re 
shopping for it, storing it or hefting it around the barn. 



“Hay is humble stuff, it’s true,” says 
Steven Hoffbeck, a history professor at 
Minnesota State University Moorhead 
and author of The Haymakers: A 
Chronicle of Five Farm Families. “When 
an old farmer from northern Minnesota 
found out I’d written a book about hay¬ 
making he said, ‘Imagine that—that 
someone could write a book about the 
lowly subject of making hay.’” 

But throughout history, hay was 
much more than just animal feed: 

Dried fodder was the main fuel of the 


pre-automotive era. Without it, armies 
couldn’t move any faster than men could 
march, and all overland transportation 
would be limited to regions where graz¬ 
ing was available. Hay also made large 
scale agriculture possible: Cattle and 
other livestock couldn’t survive win¬ 
ters in northern climates without hay, 
and horses would be a luxury only the 
wealthiest could afford. 

And even for the modern horse 
owner, hay is more than just a conve¬ 
nience. I can’t imagine trying to keep 
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my horses nourished without a full hay 
shed during a long winter here in the 
northwest hills of Connecticut. Even my 
easy-keeping Haflingers would be in 
trouble. And droughts, like the ones in 
California, would take on a whole new 
urgency without a stockpile of hay. 

Yet that familiar square bale we all 
rely on is a modern invention—barely 
more than 100 years old. Before that, 
hay was stored loose, in haystacks or 
piled into haylofts, one pitchfork full at 
a time. And your whole town’s fortunes 
might rise or fall based on the year’s 
hay crop. In fact, the more you under¬ 
stand about the long history of hay and 
haymaking, the more you’ll appreciate 
the convenience of our neat, stackable, 
shippable bales. 

Here’s a brief overview of the history 
of hay, from the hand-held scythe to 
the gas-powered tractor and into the 
new millennium. 

THE EARLIEST 

HAY DAYS 

When animals become 
domesticated, they need to 
be fed year-round. In an 
agrarian community, your 
local climate would dictate 
how you cared for your 


Alfalfa was first 
cultivated 
around 2000 
B.c. in its 
native area, 
which is now 
Turkey and the 
eastern Caucasus 
Mountains. 


livestock. Ifyour tribe was nomadic, 
you might have spent your life follow¬ 
ing your flocks or herds to better 
grazing throughout the year. In the 
mountains, you might have moved 
your animals to high meadows in the 
summer and brought them down to 
closer pastures in winter. In warm cli¬ 
mates, your animals might have been 
turned loose to browse throughout the 
year. In colder lands, you might have 
cut “leaf hay”—leafy branches 
from deciduous trees such as 
alder or willow—and allowed 
them to dry as winter forage 
for your ruminants. 

And, as archaeological 
evidence shows, if 
lived in Iron Age / 


or Bronze Age villages in northern cli¬ 
mates such as Scandinavia, you might 
have cultivated fields of local grasses or 
sedges specifically to harvest as forage. 
Meanwhile, alfalfa was first cultivated 
around 2000 b.c. in its native area, 
which is now Turkey and the eastern 
Caucasus Mountains. The Romans 
encountered alfalfa hay when they ex¬ 
panded their territory into that region, 
and soon this ideal horse fodder was 
grown across much of their empire. 

By the Middle Ages hay was a staple 
crop in European communities that 
relied on oxen and horsepower. But 
harvesting a field of grass was labor 
intensive. You might have used a sickle 
—a type of curved blade mounted on a 
short handle used primarily to harvest 
grain—but the most state-of-the- 
art technology was a 
longer handled tool 


Alfalfa grass (Medicago sativa) 


With a 'V 
scythe^ hay \ 
could be '% 
harvested 

more efficiently. / 

















called a scythe. The scythe allowed 
you to work standing up, and you 
could also bring down a larger swath 
in one swing of the blade. One per¬ 
son could now easily mow an acre, 
perhaps two. But mowing was still 
intensive labor. 

“The early farmers invited 
their neighbors and made the 
day a party,” says David Tresemer, 
author of The Scythe Book: Mowing 
Hay, Cutting Weeds, and Harvesting 
Small Grains with Hand Tools. 

“They’d start mowing at morning 
light, work hard for several hours 
and then rest around noon for a very 
long lunch—three hours or so— 
stopping to eat and drink beer. The 
beer was important. It was intended to 
bring on a nap. After the nap, they’d 
work again until sundown.” 

Once the hay was mowed, you would 
rake it by hand into windrows to dry 
before forming it into haystacks for the 
winter. In later years, you might load 
your hay into wagons and bring it home 
to store in your hayloft or silo. “To avoid 
rotting, the farmer tossed the hay into a 
mound, keeping the center of the stack 
high and well packed while building 
it,” says Hoffbeck. “This way most of the 
settling would take place on the sides 
or edges so that rainwater would shed 
along the outside walls of the stack.” 




Timothy grass (Phleum pratense) 


Drawing by Thomas 
Jefferson of his 
invention: the 
moldboard plow 

And, just like today, you 
had to hope that the weather 
would offer you a stretch of 
warm, sunny days so you could get the 
hay in safely. “Dry weather was always 
best for haying,” says Hoffbeck, “but not 
too windy because the wind could blow 
the leaves right off the hay. The race 
was against rainfall. If you had the hay 


in windrows and a heavy rain came, 
the sodden hay could rot, turning 
moldy and worthless. Then it would be 
good for animal bedding only.” 

TO THE NEW WORLD 

European settlers brought a num¬ 
ber of Old World hays to America— 
orchardgrass, bluegrass and perennial 
ryegrass. In the early 1700s a New 
Hampshire farmer named John Herd 
found a tall-stemmed grass growing 
in a nearby meadow (although it 
was introduced from Europe) 
that earned a local reputation as 
a quality horse fodder. Then, in 
the 1720s, Timothy Hanson began 
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CONNECTICUT FARMING. 1875: AGRARIAN NATION WINSLOW HOMER, 1865 



The long-handled 
scythe dates back to at 
least the time of the Roman 
Empire, and by Medieval 
times it was widely used 
across Europe to mow 
fodder. “The Morgan 
Library & Museum in New 
York City has an illuminated 
manuscript that shows men 
with scythes and women 
with rakes in the 16 th 
century,” says historian 
Steven Hoffbeck of the 
University of Minnesota. 

But even today, the 
scythe is still sometimes 
the best tool for the job: 

It can be used to cut 
grass on wet ground or 
on steep slopes, where 
tractors cannot safely 
travel. Scythes are also still 
used in poorer parts of the 
world, where tractors are a 
luxury. And in industrialized 
regions, some small 
farmers prefer to use 
hand tools on smaller, 
oddly shaped lots. “Even 
in Europe today, in some 
higher altitudes farmers 
still mow hay by hand and 
then put it into haystacks,” 
says Hoffbeck. 

You might even find a 
scythe useful for some of 


your own chores. “The 
scythe is still a tool horse 
owners should consider 
using around the barn, 
especially for use in place 
of a noisy weed whacker,” 
says David Tresemer, 
author of The Scythe 
Book. “It’s a zero-carbon 
alternative to using gas- 
powered motors.” 

A properly fitted 
scythe allows a person 
to mow at ground 
level from a standing 
position. Most have 
a long handle with 
“nibs” (handles) to 
make them easier 
to hold. It can take 
some practice, but 


with the proper rhythm, 
the work can seem 
effortless, says Tresemer: 
“To use the scythe 
. effectively, you’ll use a 
■ |curving. sweeping motion 
Never a chopping 
.motion. 
The 

rhythm, I 
fimagine is much like you'd 
experience with a horse, 
t’s something you feel 
. more than 
think about.” 


cultivating and selling Herd’s grass 
from his farm in Baltimore, Maryland, 
and “timothy’s hay” soon became estab¬ 
lished as the dominant species of grass 
hay in the Colonies. 

Farming technologies had changed 
little since the Middle Ages. The old 
European plows were heavy and cum¬ 
bersome, made largely of wood. Thomas 
Jefferson, during his time as minister 
to France, spent some time watching 
these plows at work and began working 
on a better design. He reshaped the 
moldboard—the part that lifts and turns 
the soil—with a curve that he called 
“mathematically demonstrated to be 
perfect.” The new plow could be pulled 
w'ith minimal force. A wooden version 
of Jefferson’s new plow was in use at 
Monticello by 1794, and in 1814, the 
new design was first cast in iron. 

Meanwhile, Jefferson corresponded 
with and encouraged the work of an¬ 
other innovator, lethro Wood, who was 


^ refining the plow'. In 1819, 
Wood received his second 
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patent for his plow, which featured a 
lightweight, efficient design with a cast- 
iron moldboard and interchangeable 
parts, which meant that a broken plow 
could be repaired rather than replaced 
entirely. In 1837, John Deere began 
mass-producing another innovation at 
his first plant, in Illinois—Midwestern 
soil would not stick to his plow’s blade, 
which was made of steel. 

But at the dawn of the 19th century, 
the scythe was still the only way to mow 
a hay field. 




''Bailey’s Mower/’ 1822^ 
designed by Jeremiah Bailey, 
was one of the first horse- 
drawn mowers. 


AN AGRICULTURAL 

REVOLUTION 

In the early 1800s, U.S. territory 
was spreading _ 

westward, and 
80 percent of 
the population 
either lived or 
worked on 
farms. Much 
of the work 


The demand for 
horses strong 
enough to power 
equipment across the 
growing nation was 
rising. Draft horses were 
imported from Europe to 
heip fiii the need. 

was still done by hand. But the wide- 
open spaces of the West drove 
demand for more efficient ways of 
farming, and a number of new ma¬ 
chines were invented. 

And, finally, a mechanical alterna¬ 
tive to the hand-held scythe came on 
the scene. Patents for the first horse- 
drawn mowers were awarded to Peter 
Gaillard of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 
1812 and to Jeremiah Bailey of Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1822. Several 
similar machines of different 
designs were patented over 
the next few years. The 
first mechanical hay rakes 
and tedders soon 


followed, joined by reapers, threshers, 
binders, cornhuskers, hullers and a 
host of other agricultural equipment. 
And because a smaller number of peo¬ 
ple could now work larger tracts of land 
more efficiently, farms began growing 
into large businesses, shipping their 
surplus across the continent and even 
overseas by railroad and waterways. 

The demand for horses strong 
enough to power all of this equipment 
across the growing nation was also 
rising. Draft horses were imported 
from Europe to help fill the need— 
increasing the need to harvest and 
store hay more efficiently. Transporting 
and storing loose hay was becoming 
too cumbersome to meet 












horse-drawn reaper 
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the skyrocketing demand. 

In the early 1850s, H. L. Emery of 
Albany, New York, began producing 
stationary hay presses that compressed 
dried grass into two- by two- by four- 
foot bales that weighed 250 pounds. 
Over the next decades a number of new 
machines became available that for the 
first time turned hay into a commodity 
that was easily shipped over longer dis¬ 
tances and stored compactly on farms. 
Different machines created bales of 
varying sizes and shapes, and many re¬ 
quired multiple people to operate them. 

In 1859, immigrants Wendelin and 
Juliana Grimm settled in Minnesota 
and planted alfalfa seed they had 
brought with them from Germany. By 
selecting and replanting seeds only 
from the hardiest plants, they developed 
a strain of alfalfa that would withstand 
harsh Northern winters. Virtually 
all the alfalfa currently grown in the 
United States can be traced to the seed 
the Grimms carried with them 
to America. 


FROM DRAFT TEAMS 
TO TRACTORS 

By the end of the 19th century, steam 
engines were beginning to power a 
variety of farm equipment, and in the 
1890s, Iowa inventor John Froelich in¬ 
vented the first gasoline-powered trac¬ 
tor. But the transition from horse-drawn 
to gas-powered farm machinery would 
take decades. 

“The key element would always be 
if the farmer could afford to buy the 
new equipment,” points out Hoffbeck. 

“It was a big change to go from 


By the late 1930s, 
automatic string balers 
were becoming widely 
available. These 
automated the process 
of hay baling, including 
tying off the bales, and 
standardized the familiar 
square bale we all 
know so well. 


horse-powered farming to tractor- 
powered farming. But, if a farmer did 
not modernize he’d probably have to get 
out of it because his neighbors would be 
more efficient. The farmer who did not 
modernize would find his neighbor buy¬ 
ing up his farmland.” 

By the late 1930s, automatic string 
balers were becoming widely available. 
These automated the entire process 
of hay baling, including tying off the 
bales, and standardized the familiar 
square bale we all know so well. Hay 
had truly come of age, but many of these 
machines were dangerous as well. “One 

Different machines 
created bales of varying 
sizes and shapes^ and 
many required multiple 
people to operate them. 


1903 Eli Steel 
Case Belt Power 
Baling Press 
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TWENTY-FIRST 

CENTURY HAY 


mistake could cost you your life,” says 
Iloffbeck. “Farming was and still is one 
of the most hazardous occupations in 
the United States because of the nature 
of the equipment and the fatigue of long 
working hours.” 

Still, Hoffbeck recalls the era with 
some nostalgia: “Haymaking in those 
days was part of the seasonal rhythms 
of the everyday life of the farmer. To 
grow up on a farm meant you knew 
what life was about. You were 
in touch with life, yourself 
and your family. You worked 
alongside each other and 
you spent more time 
with your family.” 


Haymaking has come a long way 
since the time when each village and 
town raised and cut its own supply by 
hand. Today, hay is the third largest 
agricultural crop grown in the United 
States, behind corn and soybeans. 
According to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, 55.7 million acres of land 
are used in hay production, and the 
total crop exceeds 119 million tons per 
year, most of which is used domestically 
to feed cattle, small livestock and the 
horse industry. And beyond round and 
square bales, our choices have been 
expanded to include hay that has been 
chopped and compressed into cubes, 
pellets and other forms. 

These days, hay production is be¬ 
coming much more of a science. “For 
horses, small square bales should have 
between a 13 to 17 percent moisture 
content,” says Mike Rankin, a crop and 
soils agent with the University of 
Wisconsin. “This insures 
won’t support 
mold growth.” 


Some farmers are adding preservatives 
to prevent mold and bacteria. “Propionic 
acid alone or in some combination with 
another organic acid such as acetic acid 
are the most common hay preserva¬ 
tives,” says Rankin. “An organic acid, it 
works by inhibiting growth of aerobic 
microbes within the hay, reducing 
microbial respiration, accumulation of 
heat, dry matter loss and reductions in 
nutritive value.” 

And yet, there is still some art to 
growing hay as well. No matter how ad¬ 
vanced the science of growing, cutting 
and harvesting hay, a good crop still 
comes down to the right balance of rain 
and sunshine: “The problem has been, 
and likely always will be, the weather,” 
says Rankin. 


Lightning 
Hay Press 
1913 


H ay may not be the most glam¬ 
orous of topics. “But,” says 
Hoffbeck, “there is a certain 
beauty in the commonplace. After the 
clover has been mowed and the hay har¬ 
vested, the plant will grow again. There 
is a time after the mowing when there 
seems to be nothing there—but the 
roots are growing deep and the plant 
is still alive beneath the surface 
of the ground. When you 
can take good care of 
)lants and animals 
ou can take good 
are of peoi)le.” M 
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Before the 
riding and 
showing 
schedule 
heats up, use 
this five-point 
checklist to 
make sure 
you and your 
norse will be 
ready to go. 


By Dee McVicker and 
Christine Barakat 




t this time 
of year, 
even in the 
northern¬ 
most climes, 
green 

shoots are at last poking 
through the soil in pastures 
and robins can be seen flit¬ 
ting down fence lines. But at 
many barns there’s another 
sure sign of spring: riders 
pulling tack out of storage 
and restocking their groom¬ 
ing kits in eager anticipation 
of the first big trail ride, 
show or clinic of the season. 

Those debut outings can 
be a little rough, though. 
Horses who are otherwise 
sensible and sedate may jig 
and bolt. Others lag behind 
the group, too winded to 
keep up. One horse maybe 
tender footed and another 
so rotund after a lazy winter 
that his saddle no longer fits. 
And then there are the prac¬ 
ticalities to contend with: 
leaky buckets, flat tires and 
crucial travel paperwork that 


somehow got misplaced. 

Of course, you’ll be able to 
muddle through, but wouldn’t 
it be nice to skip false starts 
and frustrations as you get 
ready for peak riding and 
showing season? There are 
no guarantees, of course, but 
with a little planning and 
preparation, you can keep 
unpleasant surprises to a 
minimum as you get your 
horse ready for your first 
major event of the year. To 
help you, here’s a basic pre¬ 
season checklist—start with 
these areas and add your 
own based on your goals and 
your horse’s needs. 



HEALTH 

STATUS 


Any horse about to head 
back to work after several 
months of relative ease will 
benefit from a visit from the 
veterinarian. Not only will a 
spring checkup take care of 
routine health-care issues, 
but it can uncover developing 
problems that might worsen 


later in the season. 

You may also want to re¬ 
quest a brief lameness exam. 
A veterinarian may detect 
mild joint soreness, the slight 
thickening of a tendon or oth¬ 
er subtle signs of trouble that 
are best addressed early. If 
anything suspicious appears, 
ask your veterinarian wheth¬ 
er this would also be a good 
time to take radiographs 
to look for any changes in 
chronic orthopedic condi¬ 
tions and to establish a new 
baseline for comparison in 
subsequent exams. 

This visit is also the time 
for spring vaccines, giving 
your horse’s immune sys¬ 
tem a chance to arm itself 
before insects are out in full 
force and your horse begins 
traveling. Which ones your 
horse needs depends on his 
age, your geographic loca¬ 
tion and your plans for the 
year. Immunizations against 
rabies^ tetanus^ West® Nile 
virus and eastern** and west¬ 
ern** equine encephalitis—the 
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core vaccines —are rec¬ 
ommended for all horses, 
but your veterinarian may 
suggest additional shots to 
protect against strangles, 
influenza or other diseases 
based on your horse’s par¬ 
ticular risk. 

If your plans include 
traveling to shows, clinics 
or other organized events, 
you’ll want your veterinarian 
to pull blood for a Coggins'* 
test and prepare other nec¬ 
essary health paperwork 
that such venues generally 
require. Look into what you’ll 
need well in advance—some 
shows and other venues have 
new requirements that in¬ 
clude specific vaccinations. 
Make multiple copies of 

If you plan to 
travel to shows, 
clinics or other 
organized events, 
you’ii want your 
veterinarian to 
puii biood for a 
Coggins test and 
prepare other 
necessary heaith 
paperwork that 
such venues 


these right away. Keep one 
set in your truck and another 
in your tack box to increase 
the odds of being able to find 
a set when you need them. 
Keep the originals in the 
house for safekeeping. 


loss can be easy to overlook 
under winter blankets and 
heavy hair coats. Weight 
changes affect everything 
from saddle fit to systemic 
health, so you’ll want to get 
a clear idea of your horse’s 
status and decide how you’ll 
manage it well before your 
first competition, event or 
major trail outing. 

Get a literal “feel” for how 
much body fat your horse 
is carrying with a vigorous 
grooming session using 
a curry and your hands. 
Consult a body'* condition 
score chart if you’re unsure 
of the meaning of deposits 


horses is between 5 and 6. 

Also pay attention when 
you tack up. Weight loss or 
changes in muscle tone can 
cause the saddle to bridge 
across the back or pinch his 
withers. Even if it fit per¬ 
fectly fine last fall, assess 
your horse’s tack as if it were 
brand new and be prepared 
to make accommodations 
until his body condition 
normalizes: Often, you can 
“shim” with pockets of pad¬ 
ding or use a swayback pad 
that will raise the saddle up 
off the back until your horse 
returns to his usual fit¬ 
ness level. If your horse has 
gained considerable weight, 
you may have to temporarily 
substitute another saddle 
that has a wider tree. 

You may also be tempted 
to make immediate adjust¬ 
ments to your horse’s diet. 
But be mindful of how his 
lifestyle and environment 
may be changing in 
the coming months. 

For instance, pounds 
may melt away as 
a horse’s work¬ 
load increases 


even if you don’t reduce his 
grain ration. And a return 
of spring pastures may help 
a lean horse fill out in the 
coming weeks. Talk to your 
veterinarian before making 
any nutritional adjustments 
(that first veterinary check¬ 
up is a good time to have the 
conversation) and then im¬ 
plement any recommended 
changes slowly. 

If your horse has a history 
or risk of arthritis, look into 
the benefit of starting a joint 
supplement while you are 
considering diet and nutri¬ 
tion. A “loading” dose of a 
supplement you are currently 
giving may also be appropri¬ 
ate in the weeks leading up 
to a return to work, but don’t 
make any such adjustments 
without speaking to your vet¬ 
erinarian first. 


over various 


anatomical 
points. A target 
score for most 


generally 

require. 


A target body 
condition score 
for most horses 
is between 5 and 
6, but keep in 
mind this isn’t 
a measure of 
fitness but simpiy 







A FITNESS 

How much condi¬ 
tioning your horse will need 
to return to peak form de¬ 
pends on his previous level 
of fitness, how he spent his 
downtime and your perfor¬ 
mance goals for the season. 

If he has been turned out 
all winter long in an active 
herd with space to run he 
may have retained some of 
his fitness. You can get back 
into a regular riding routine 
with such a horse much 
more quickly than you can 
with one who spent most of 
his winter days confined to 
a stall. The natural exercise 
of pasture living, however, 
won’t prepare a horse for the 
collection, bending, lateral 
flexion or mental focus that 
may be required of him in a 
discipline-specific event. 

No matter your sport or 
discipline, reconditioning 
starts with slow work—walk¬ 
ing and jogging. On your first 
ride, limit your time in the 


saddle to less than an hour 
at this slow speed. Then, over 
the course of several weeks, 
increase the speed or dis¬ 
tance of your rides, but never 
both at the same time. Pay 
attention to your horse’s level 
of fatigue. You’ll need to push 
him a bit to increase his fit¬ 
ness, but be careful to avoid 
exhausting him. A return to 
fitness will stall if a horse 
needs weeks or months off to 
recover from an injury. 

A heart rate monitor can 
help you keep track of your 
horse’s increasing fitness: 

A well-conditioned horse’s 
heart rate will usually return 
to below 60 beats per min¬ 
ute within 10 or 15 minutes 
of stopping exercise. But 
remember that it’s not just 
cardiovascular fitness that 
matters. Your horse’s ten¬ 
dons, bones and ligaments 
need time to adapt to the 
demands of work as well. 

Be sure to add in recovery 
days to your fitness regimen. 
A horse’s body will rebuild 


drills. Not only do they stress 
a horse physically, but they 
can cause him to burn out 
mentally before you even hit 
the show circuit. Changing 
up your daily routine not only 
keeps a horse emotionally 
“fresh” but challenges various 
part of his body physically. 


TRANSPORT 

Whether your first 
big event of spring is a clinic, 
show or organized trail ride, 
chances are you’ll need to 
trailer to the location. Don’t 
wait until the day before to 
give your rig a once-over, 
though. An unsafe or unus¬ 
able trailer will make all your 
horse-specific preparations 
for naught. 

If you’re not mechanically 
savvy, you may want a me¬ 
chanic to take a look at your 
trailer if it has been parked 
all winter. If you’re comfort¬ 
able doing the inspection 
yourself, however, you can 
work through the vehicle 


stressed structures during 
downtime, which leads to the 
increased strength you’re 
aiming for. You’ll need to 
work a horse at least four 
times a week to improve his 
fitness, but at least two very 
easy rides or completely 
off days in the pasture are 
equally important. 

After a few weeks of foun¬ 
dation work, you can add 
in discipline-specific skill 
work, such as jumping, spins 
or stops. Avoid repetitive 


The natural 
exercise of 
pasture living 
won’t prepare 
a horse for the 
collection, bending, 
lateral flexion or 
mental focus that 
may be required 
of him in a 
discipline- 
specific 
event. 
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have deteriorated over the 
past few months. 

Lay out your horse’s sum¬ 
mer wardrobe over a fence 
line. This airs the items out 
while giving you a chance to 
notice any signs of rodents 
who overwintered in their 
depths. Check sheets, saddle 
pads, traveling boots and 
other such garments. Wash 
any that seem less than clean 
and make arrangements 
to repair and replace items 
as necessary. 

Do the same with your 
grooming tools. Lay them 
out, clean them up and re¬ 
pack your box with the 
coming activities in mind. 
Now’s also a good time to 
order fly spray so you’re not 
caught without it on the first 
buggy day of the year. Then 
check season-specific equip¬ 
ment that may have gone 
unused over the winter. The 
water containers you keep in 


on your own, looking for 
trouble spots. 

Start by ensuring the 
hitch is still easy to operate 
and that the welds that 
attach it to the trailer look 
solid. Any cracks are a 
serious concern and need 
to be addressed before you 
do any transport. Next, walk 
around the trailer to check 
the tires. Dry rot may have 
set in over the winter. You’ll 
recognize it by tiny cracks 
in the rubber. Tires with dry 
rot need to be replaced, as do 
any with treads worn down 
to less than a quarter-inch 
deep. If the tires appear to 
be in good shape, make sure 
they are inflated to the cor¬ 
rect PSI, which should be 
listed on the sidewall. 

Inspect the ramp, making 
sure it’s easy to raise and 
lower and is extremely steady 
underfoot. Look for corrosion 
in the springs and hinges. 
Similarly, swing all doors 
and windows to see whether 
they move easily. 

Make sure the floors are 
solid. Manure and urine left 


overwinter can cause wood 
floors to rot and metal to 
rust. Use a screwdriver to 
check the integrity of both 
types of floor; if the tip goes 
into the material, it needs to 
be replaced. With a friend’s 
help, test the brake lights 
and turn signals. Then check 
that your trailer breakaway 
line is secure and works so 
that should your trailer sepa¬ 
rate from your truck while 
on the road, your trailer 


If the tires appear 
to be in good shape, 
make sure they 
are infiated to the 
correct PSI, which 
shouid be iisted on 
the sidewaii. 


will safely come to a stop. 

Finally, make sure your 
horse still loads willingly. If 
he was a hesitant loader be¬ 
fore his winter break, he may 
have fallen into bad habits. 
But even a seasoned trav¬ 
eler could do well with a re¬ 
minder session before you’re 
running late on the morning 
of an event. 

If you trailer long distanc¬ 
es or frequently, ask your vet¬ 
erinarian about your horse’s 
risk of gastric ulcers and 
whether he may need medi¬ 
cation on trailering days. 

A GEAR 

Spend an afternoon 
going through and inspect¬ 
ing your gear, from tack to 
buckets to sheets to groom¬ 
ing tools. Even if you think it 
was in good shape when you 
stowed it last fall, you may 
not have noticed early 
signs of failure, or its 
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especially 
important to scrutinize tack 
closely. A failure of a stirrup 
or girth can be dangerous. 


have cracked in the cold. You’ll want to 
know that now, not when you’re loading 
up to hit the road. 

It’s especially important to scrutinize 
tack closely. A failure of a stirrup or 
girth can be dangerous. Check every 
spot where leather meets metal; tack 
often fails at these stress points. Any 
cracking or tearing is cause for replace¬ 
ment. Tug, wiggle and pull all hardware, 
looking for signs of insecurity or weak¬ 
ness. Also inspect stitching and lacing, 
which is typically an easy-enough re¬ 
pair, assuming the leather itself is still 
in good condition. 


T he adage, “If you fail to plan 
you plan to fail,” might seem a 
little overwrought when talking 
about a return to riding this spring, 
but there’s certainly some truth to the 
admonition. An easy transition from 
idle to active with your horse involves 
many steps, variables and opportunities 
for things to go amiss, so the sooneryou 
can start, the more time you’ll have to 
reach your goal. Then, when you enter 
the ring or head down the trails, those 
weeks for preparation will pay off. '§ 


EQUUS thanks Ann Swinker, PhD, 
extension horse specialist at 
Pennsylvania State University, and 
Diana and Lindsay Peaton of Desert 
Skies Performance Horses in Gilbert, 
Arizona, for their assistance in the prepa¬ 
ration of this article. 
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Sharpen your 
proprioceptive 
abilities to ride 
better and 

improve your 
communication 
with your horse. 

By Janet L. Jones, PhD 





















ast month, we considered proprioception—the brain’s awareness of body 



location, pressure and movement. Proprioception works much the same way 
in Homo sapiens and Equus caballuSy and it can be adjusted to similar levels 
of sensitivity. Of all senses, it allows riders the most direct communication 
with a horse. 


not tuned as precisely as they could be. 
But with a little work, we’ll press them 
into shape. 

You might wonder why such small 
discrepancies need to be addressed. 

If your brain thinks your left shoulder 
has moved back an inch, same as your 
right one, but in fact it has moved back 
two inches, so what? The answer is 
that you need to match your horse’s 
proprioceptive sensitivities if you hope 
to enhance his understanding of your 
movements. And horses are exquisitely 
sensitive animals. 

The average horse weighs 50 mil¬ 
lion times more than the average fly 
but immediately feels the pest settle on 
his body. A hypothetical human with 
that degree of sensitivity would feel the 
weight of five unseen dandelion seeds. 
Trained horses can detect from two 
yards away a nod of the human head 
that measures only 8/1,000 of an inch 
in displacement. That’s two-and-a-half 
times more sensitive to visual displace¬ 
ment than we are. Faced with the same 
nod, humans wouldn’t even know it 
had occurred. One more statistic: At 
the withers, a horse can detect .0003 
ounces of pressure from one nylon fila¬ 
ment—the weight of about three grains 
of sand. Push the same filament into 
your fingertip, and you’d have no idea it 
was there. 


By now, you’ve probably com¬ 
pleted an assessment of 
misalignments and 
imbalances in your 
body. Don’t worry, 
\ we all have 
them. They’re 
places where 
your brain tells 
you you’re level 
when in fact you 
are not. These er¬ 
rors occur because 
our proprioceptive 
nerves—and the 
brain cells connected 
to them—are 
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With this level of sensitivity, horses 
notice the difference between one inch 
of your shoulder movement and two. 

And they’re trying to figure out what it 
means. If you fail to sharpen your pro¬ 
prioception, your horse becomes con¬ 
fused by the mixed messages. 

A secondary issue is at work here, 
too: We have to ride by feel, not sight. 
Vision often interferes with propriocep¬ 
tion. For example, asked to walk at a 
normal pace and stop with both feet toe¬ 
ing an imaginary line, most people will 
look down at their feet to accomplish 
the task. But our brains can direct our 
bodies without eyesight, if we let them. 
Vision cheats your proprioceptive sys¬ 
tem of the chance to do its work. 

So, equestrians hone proprioception 
not only because our mounts are super¬ 
sensitive but because we can’t watch 
our bodies or our horses while we ride. 
Proprioceptive training teaches your 
brain to align your joints, maintain your 
balance, isolate muscles for indepen¬ 
dent use, and regulate their flexibility 
and strength in ways that promote bi¬ 
lateral communication between horse 
and rider. 



Just as guitar players and taxi drivers form musical 
and spatial brains, riders can build equestrian brains. 


UNDER THE HOOD 

Specific neurons receive and inter¬ 
pret proprioceptive signals from each 
area of the body. In general, this pro¬ 
cess works just fine. But we all have a 
muscle here or a joint there that doesn’t 
always function as it should. With time, 
the brain cells that regulate those slack¬ 
ers also become lazy, which perpetuates 
the problem. 

Proprioceptive training has two 
effects on brain tissue: It forces slug¬ 
gish neurons back to work controlling 
a given body part, and it recruits new 
neurons to help with the task. Neural 
recruiting helps blind people compre¬ 
hend speech almost three times faster 


than sighted people do. That’s because 
their brains take spare neurons from 
unused visual cortex and conscript 
them to auditory use. Likewise, a 
rider’s goal is to commit more brain 
cells to body parts that are important 
astride a horse. The brain will recruit 
only under duress, as a teenager cleans 
her room only under threat of sanction. 
When we insist that our proprioceptive 
neurons do their job, they’re eager 
to work. 

Head scans of guitar players and 
taxi drivers show that training builds 
brain tissue. For instance, neural real 
estate committed to controlling the 
left fingertips is much larger in people 


who play the guitar compared to those 
who don’t. Keith Richards’ brain bulges 
in this area; mine sags. London taxi 
drivers, who memorize over 25,000 city 
streets twisting in every direction, have 
more gray matter than average in the 
spatial memory zones of their cortex. 
Training—not innate talent or inborn 
anatomy—causes this effect. lust as 
guitar players and taxi drivers form 
musical and spatial brains, riders can 
build equestrian brains. 

Because proprioception is improved 
through physical movement, people 
often assume that proprioceptive 
training is all about strengthening 
muscles and building physical balance. 
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TO ALIGN 
THE JOINTS 


Joint alignment exercises 
follow a common process: 1) align 
a body part mentally, 2) check it 
visually, 3) correct as needed 
and 4) repeat until your brain 
learns the position. It works 
for all planes of alignment, so 
you can be creative in devising 
different actions with various 
joints. Pay special attention 
to the areas of misalignment 


Alignment techniques can be done 
standing, seated, lying down with bent 
knees, lying flat or in the saddle. They 
can also be performed near a wall, so 
that you move joints one at a time to 
touch the wall. Make your brain judge 
the distance, and practice until the 
shoulder, hips and knee joints on each 
side of your body move with equal facil¬ 
ity and coordination. Have a friend take 
photos of you from various perspectives 
while mounted, then study them for 
misalignments. The position your brain 
says is square could be “antigogglin.” 


Those results are merely side effects. 
Physical fitness is critical for good 
horsemanship, but let’s save that topic 
for another time. 

What we are exercising today are 
nerves and neurons. Proprioceptive 
nerves include muscle spindles, joint 
angle receptors, and Golgi tendon 
organs that send impulses from a 
body part to the brain. Proprioceptive 
neurons inside the brain receive and 
interpret those signals. To shape these 
nerves and neurons, you’ll place your 
body in varied positions, then focus 
mentally and require your brain to 
do the heavy lifting. Ready? Let’s get 
to work. 


that you identified last month. 

To start, just stand in front of a mir¬ 
ror with your eyes closed. Square your 
shoulders so that each one feels the 
same distance from your ears. When 
your brain says they’re aligned, open 
your eyes and look. Are they? If you’re 
off by a smidge, close your eyes and re¬ 
adjust until both shoulders are in line. 
Try to memorize the aligned position. 
Use the same technique on your elbows, 
hips, knees, ankles and feet. Align, 
check and correct for a few minutes 
every day, and within a week you’ll see 
results. When your mental alignment is 
accurate at a standstill, try walking or 
bending into position. 


FOR BETTER BALANCE 
ON THE GROUND 

Balance matters on a horse—a hint 
of unplanned forward or backward 
movement in a jumper rider’s upper 
body can make the difference between 
a clean leap and a dirty stop. Have you 
ever catapulted off a horse after a hard 
refusal? It smarts. And it’s not great for 
your neurons, either. 

Here’s a good exercise for improv¬ 
ing your balance: 1) Stand on one foot 
with your arms extended to the sides. 

2) Focus on an eye-level point in the 
distance, without using a mirror. 3) 
When you can stand for 30 seconds on 
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each foot, try it with your arms at ^ 

your sides, then with your eyes closed. 
Advance to increasingly pliable surfac¬ 
es like a thick mat or a balance disc. 

(It looks like a puffy dinner plate with 
rubber nubs.) When you’ve mastered 
those, stand one-footed on the round 
side of a BOSU half-ball. Eventually, 
proceed to the flat side of the half-ball, 
then to a balance board (a small plat¬ 
form mounted on a hard ball). Be care¬ 
ful as you try new surfaces; we want 
to build proprioceptors, not bruises. 

Leaning also tunes proprioception. 
Stand with your feet shoulder-width 
apart, about two feet from a wall. Keep 
your hands near your waist just in case 
you need them for support. Lean for¬ 
ward (toward the wall) with your eyes 
closed until you are just about to lose 
your balance, then lean back into stand¬ 
ing position. Lean to the left and right 
side, to all four 45-degree angles, and 
straight back, moving your stance each 
time so the wall is available to catch 
you. Lean farther as your brain calls in 
extra neurons for backup. 

Lor equilibrium in a riding position, 
sit on a large fitness ball that lifts your 
feet off the floor when you straddle it. 
Lean slightly to varied directions with 
your upper body, trying not to touch the 
floor with your feet. Instead, use your 
brain to readjust the balance point from 
moment to moment. Take it easy: Big 
balls look solid, but they can squirt out 
from under you like a racehorse from 
the starting gate. 

TO IMPROVE BALANCE 
ON HORSEBACK 

Balance at a standstill is one thing— 
balance on a moving horse is quite 
another. Start by riding in a two-point 
position. Raise your seat slightly above 
the saddle with your shoulders in line 
with your knees. This works in both 



Proprioceptive training 
has two effects on brain 
tissue: It forces sluggish 
neurons back to work 
controlling a given 
body part, and it recruits 
new neurons to help 
with the task. 


Western and English saddles—you and 
your horse are seeking mutual balance 
regardless of the tack between you. 

Lorm matters here, because bodies 
cheat to compensate for proprioceptive 
deficiencies. You can experience this 
phenomenon for yourself. Stand at a 
halt in two-point position. Move your 
feet slightly forward, and your seat will 
immediately fall, swinging your weight 
back into the saddle. Move your feet 
backward, and your upper body will tilt 
toward your horse’s neck. Notice that 
only a fraction of an inch of foot move¬ 
ment makes a big difference in your 
upper-body balance, even at a halt. Tall 
riders have even more trouble because 
there’s so much length above and below 


the fulcrum of their hip joints. 

There’s no sense training your 
proprioceptors to hold an unbalanced 
position, so invest in a lesson to learn 
two-point or have your buddy snap a 
side-view photo while you maintain it. 
Use the photo to compare your position 
to the ideal. When you feel solid in a 
two-point at the walk, practice it at the 
trot and canter. Over time, learn to hold 
the position during curves, gait transi¬ 
tions and lateral work, too. 

Lor intermediate riders on calm 
steeds, bareback riding helps the 
brain match your center of gravity to 
your horse’s. It also teaches the pro¬ 
prioceptive signals our horses send 
to us—they’re easier to feel without a 
saddle in the way. Sensing the details 
of your horse’s body movements is the 
first step on the road to effective two- 
way communication between human 
and equine proprioceptive systems. 
Practice in a confined area like a round 
pen before moving to wide-open spaces 
that invite misbehavior. 

Use a lightweight bareback pad for 
friction if your horse has a slippery coat, 
and add a saddle pad underneath if he 
has high withers. Start at a walk, but 
aim in the long run to do everything 
bareback that you can do in a saddle: 
walk, trot, canter, transition, jump, halt, 
spin. Locus on the mental aspects of 
this work—think yourself into balance 
and alignment, making your brain 
choose accurate positions while notic¬ 
ing the movement of your horse’s body. 

Linally, for advanced riders, have 
a trainer longe a quiet school horse 
while you learn to walk, trot and canter 
without reins or a saddle. Eventually, 
you will be able to close your eyes and 
make those proprioceptive neurons 
sweat. Top equestrians develop inde¬ 
pendent seats by riding on a longe line 
or in a chute bareback, blindfolded and 
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it works. Start with easy spots, like the 
calf. You’ll notice that muscles differ in 
the position that allows isolation—for 
example, it’s much easier to isolate the 
calf when your knee is bent than when 
it is straight. In each case, find the 
muscle on a diagram, experiment with 
various positions, will your brain to 
tighten that muscle just slightly, loosen 
and repeat. If it’s hard to find a given 
muscle with your mind, exercise it until 
it aches. Ah, there it is! 


RIDING BAREBACK: 

It’s easier to feel your 
horse’s proprioceptive 
signals without a saddle 
in the way. 



vY t: i 




' 


reinless. If you shoot for this level of 
proprioception, approach the goal slow¬ 
ly with an experienced trainer. 

MUSCLE ISOLATION 

Most muscles work together in large 
groups, so the brain has little need to 
isolate a given muscle and use it inde¬ 
pendently. Until you become an athlete, 
that is. Equestrians need control of spe¬ 
cific muscles and often must flex one 
muscle while relaxing another within 
the same functional group. Our brains 
have to be taught to manage this, so 
isolation feels weak at first but rallies 
as the noggin recruits extra neurons to 
help with the task. 

To get the idea of muscle isolation. 


lie flat on your back. Flex, then relax, 
your entire thigh. Not your whole leg 
and not your keister—just the thigh. 
Good job. Now, let’s get down to proprio¬ 
ceptive business: Flex and relax only 
the inner thigh. That’s harder, but keep 
at it even if your brain only allows a 
feeble contraction and release. At this 
point, we just want our brains to turn 
on a few fibers in the inner thigh and 
nowhere else. Do the same for the front, 
the outer side, and the back of the thigh 
in turn, trying to get a mental “grip” 
on each area. Aim for a delicate touch; 
we’re specializing neurons here, not 
crushing iron. 

Play with muscle isolation all over 
your body, just to get the feeling of how 


As your proprioception improves, 
pulse the muscle by tensing and releas¬ 
ing rhythmically. Progress by isolating 
the muscle further—the calf, for exam¬ 
ple, is actually comprised of three 
muscles that can be controlled sepa¬ 
rately by your brain. Instead of housing 
a stable full of generic “calf” neurons, 
you want to develop inner, outer and 
middle calf neurons. 

When you’ve got the general idea, 
teach your brain to isolate muscles 
that are especially important for riding. 
Fet’s double down on teres major as an 
example. Teres major is the fancy Fatin 
name for a small muscle at the back of 
each shoulder just below the armpit. It 
opens and steadies your shoulders and 
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upper back as you ride. Now, it’s true 
that you can also steady those areas by 
flexing the entire shoulder and upper 
back—but this is one of many global 
tensions that causes the beginning rider 
to slap up and down at the trot like a 
concrete mannequin, while the school 
horse flattens in an effort to evade pain. 
We want to move with our horses, not 
against them. And we want them to stay 
calm, which they can’t do if we’re tight. 
Isolate teres major, and you’ll be able to 
lift and stabilize your upper back while 
remaining relaxed. You can also rate 
your horse’s speed with teres major, 
slowing your spunky fireplug without 
pulling on his mouth. 

Other key equestrian muscles in¬ 
clude the medial soleus which, when 
controlled separately from the calf, can 
suck a horse’s abdomen upward to boost 
impulsion and enhance engagement. 

The quadratus lumborum, if isolated 
from the upper hips, allows us to sit 
deep in the saddle at the canter and 



Teach your 
brain to isolate 
muscles that are 
especially important 
for riding. 


swing freely with a horse’s motion. 
Overachievers can isolate the outer 
thighs from the gluteal muscles, to 
create an equestrian seat independent 
from the legs. This isolation places 


female seat bones on the horse’s long 
back muscles for the perfect weight¬ 
bearing position that softens his back 
and increases his power. 


GRADATION 

OF PRESSURE 

Once a muscle is isolated, teach 
your neurons to contract it with precise 
gradations of pressure. Suppose you’ve 
schooled your brain to flex and relax 
the inner thigh independently. Now, try 
tightening the inner thigh very gradu¬ 
ally. Instead of turning the flex faucet 
full on, ease it open one drop at a time. 
At first, the acceleration will feel jerky 
and sporadic as if the water line is spit¬ 
ting air. But with practice, the change 
becomes smooth and refined. Perfect 
this technique on horseback, and you 
can almost hear your horse’s muscle 
spindles and Golgi organs say “ahhh.” 

You can use gradation to press the 
horse into a new movement like silk. 
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rather than clamping him into a tsu¬ 
nami of motion. Practice creating the 
entire range of pressure, from none to 
the tightest contraction possible and 
back again to none. Most equestrian 
brains need greater work in the lighter 
half of the range. 

if a proprioceptive neuron doesn’t 
have to be precise, it isn’t. It will fire in 
response to a large range of tensions, 
like flipping a crude on/off switch. 

To foster precision, we have to expose 
those neurons to gentle muscle pres¬ 
sure. They’ll calibrate their sensitivity 
to match your needs, each becoming 
tuned to an exact range of flex and 
stretch. They’re specializing themselves 
for horseback riding and enlarging 
brain regions that control equestrian 
muscles and tendons. And—good 
news—with daily practice, noticeable 
improvement shows up in a few weeks. 
You can continue beyond that as far as 
you like because the brain’s capacity for 
improvement is endless. 


W ith better proprioception, 
you’ll have faster reaction 
times, greater coordination 
and superior balance. You’ll begin to 
feel your horse’s body, noticing with the 
muscle spindles and joint angle recep¬ 
tors of your seat, for instance, the relax¬ 
ation or tension in his torso. You’ll feel 
where his legs are and how they move 
under you. Feeling the action of your 
horse’s legs, back and sides is the pre¬ 
cursor to controlling them, especially in 
complicated maneuvers. 

These improvements enhance 
equine proprioception as well. Your 
horse’s brain will become more sensi¬ 
tive to your aids because they are now 
easier for him to recognize. He will 
respond more quickly yet remain calm 
as your correction and release become 
gradual. Best of all, the two of you will 
begin to communicate through the 
medium of your bodies, with your move¬ 
ments travelling straight to his brain 
and his to yours. Enjoy the feeling. '§ 


About the author; Janet L. Jones 
earned her PhD in cognitive science, the 
study of the human mind and brain. 

She won UCLA’s dissertation award for 
her research on brain processes. Now 
professor emerita, she has taught the 
psychology and neuroscience of mem¬ 
ory, language, perception and thought 
for 23 years and is the author of three 
hooks. Jones began riding at age 7. She 
has competed in Western, English, rein¬ 
ing, halter, hunter and jumper classes 
in five states and uses the principles 
of dressage with every horse. As a 
junior rider, Jones medal-qualified for 
the United States Equestrian Team 
program. She schooled and showed 
green hunters and jumpers at a large 
training stable for many years. Jones 
currently owns a 17.1-hand off-the-track 
Thoroughbred who makes every day 
interesting. She trains horses and rid¬ 
ers at Riversong Ranch in Durango, 
Colorado. Readers can reach her at 
ridewithyourbrain @gmail. com. 




She swallowed hard as they walked into the start box. 

She could feel his muscles tense under her leg. 

“Five, four, three, two, one... have a great ride.” 

She didn’t have to ask; he galloped out of the box 
and across the field toward their first training 
level course. His ears pricked; her heart pounded. 

He attacked each obstacle with confidence, ^ ^ 

clearing them with room to spare. A huge smile ' .. 
broke out on her face as she crossed through the 
finish flags. She leaned forward and buried her face in 
his neck. Their bond of love and trust blocked out all else. 




This love story is brought to you by: 

Elevate® 

Research-proven to have superior bioavailability, Elevate supplies 
the essential vitamin E often missing from the diet. Its all-natural 
formula supports healthy muscle and nerve functions. 


Call 859-873-2974 or visit KPPusa.com to order today. 


The horse that matters 
to you matters to us® 
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Products LLC 
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ilTRUETALE 


Keep 

Waving 


A sweet-natured gelding once taught 
me that the impact of kind words and 
a gentle touch can last a lifetime. 

By Martha Crawford Cantarini 


I n 1965,1 swept aside my own 

horse career—as a stunt rider and 
horse trainer in Hollywood movies 
—and married a jockey My new 
husband had just been contracted to 
ride for an 18-horse stable at Arlington 
Park racetrack in Chicago, and so we 
aimed our new green Buick eastward for 
the coming race meet. 

Shortly after we arrived, we were in¬ 
vited to a press event. By then, therapy 
swimming pools for horses were the 
norm at racetracks back in California, 
but the first was about to open in 
Chicago. This was such a novelty that 
reporters and photographers from the 
Chicago Tribune and other papers were 
there to cover it. A leading trainer from 
California had been selected to bring a 
horse to be used to demonstrate the new 
pool. The barn’s gentlest racehorse was 
selected to take the first swim, accompa¬ 
nied by an exercise boy who was a very 
good swimmer. When the big moment 
came, a groom led the horse forward. 

But when they reached the water’s edge, 
the horse balked—he would not go for¬ 
ward into the pool! 

After many awkward moments, 
the horse’s trainer grabbed the shank 
from the groom. He put the shank 
chain in the horse’s mouth and be¬ 
gan to fight with the frightened geld¬ 
ing. The man jerked so hard that the 
Thoroughbred reared and fell over 
backward: Blood ran from his mouth 
profusely as he scraped his head back 



and forth in the dirt trying to get up. 

I cringed as I watched. Men of the 
Mad Men generation were 
pretty sure that if they 
could not do something, it 
could not be done! And a 
woman certainly didn’t in¬ 
terrupt a man of any status. I 
reset my tortoiseshell glasses 
and brushed imaginary dirt from 
my new dress and penny loafers 
while I stood in the hot sun and 
watched in misery until the trainer 
ran out of ideas. Eventually, he 
was so red-faced from anger and 
exertion that I feared he would 
have a heart attack. In time he 
plopped down on a nearby rock 
wall swearing freely through the 
ragged gasps of his breath. 

Then and only then could I 
step forward. “Would you like 
me to put the horse in the pool for 
you?” I asked quietly. Completely at 


GLAMOUR GIRL: 

The author was once 
a stunt rider and 
horse trainer for the 
movie industry. 
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at HorseBopksEtcxom 

Creative Dressage 
Schooling 

Enjoy the training process 
with 55 meaningful exercises 

by Julia Kohl 



Offering a wide variety of ideas 
to spice up training routines, this 
handbook provides fresh exercises 
for practicing classical-riding 
basics. Dressage fundamentals 
are indispensable for keeping a 
horse fit and healthy, but forcing 
them to go through the same 
movements over and over while 
working in the arena can lead 
to boredom. This guide provides 
upbeat patterns and exercises that 
take the necessary task of essential 
schooling and add variety and 
challenge to everyday workouts, 
beat the dressage practice blues, 
and get the job done. 

Hardcover, 1 60 pages, $24.95, 
ZF756 


a loss and so humiliated he couldn’t 
speak, he just nodded. “OK,” I said. 
“Give me a rope and 20 minutes.” 

Their curiosity piqued, the press 
contingent agreed to wait for me. First 
I removed the stable halter and let 
the blood-stained shank drop to the 
ground lest the horse associate them 
with his recent fear. Then I fashioned 
a makeshift halter and lead from the 
rope and led him over a little hill out of 
sight. In my wake I heard a few snide 
remarks about women babying horses. 

I ignored them and proceeded to be¬ 
come a friend to a lovely Thoroughbred 
who really did need one at that time. I 
talked to him softly while I cleaned the 
blood from his mouth and dirt from 
his pretty white face with a bit of 
material from my dress. Within 15 
minutes I had taught him to come to 

Within 15 minutes i had 
taught him to come to me 
and put his head on my 
shouider when i clucked. 

me and put his head on my shoulder 
when I clucked. He learned quickly, 
even eagerly, because he finally under¬ 
stood what he was being asked to do. I 
rewarded him intensely with my hands 
and voice before I led him back. 

The murmuring crowd fell silent 
as we returned and walked straight 
to the pool. Without pausing, we 
walked one step at a time down the 
ramp into the water—the beautiful 
horse laid his head on my shoulder in 
answer to my clucking and followed 
me without hesitation. 

Seemingly in slow motion the ramp 
collapsed into the deeper water, as 
it was designed to do. I heard a few 
gasps: A few eyes fell on my expen¬ 
sive dress as it swirled about me in 
the water. At the end of the ramp the 
water reached swimming depth, and I 
handed the shank to the exercise boy 


who was already in the pool. With a big 
swooosh both he and the horse were 
soon swimming around the perimeter 
of the large round pool. 

As he came back around, I thought 
I saw the horse eyeing the ramp as I 
made my way back up. To divert him 
away from the exit, I waved my arms 
and told the trainer to wave his. Pretty 
soon, we were all waving every time the 
swimmers came around, and the cam¬ 
eras flashed. 

“By the way, what’s his name?” I 
asked the trainer, pitching my voice to 
be heard over the applause. 

“Keep Waving!” he replied. 

“I am,” I protested, “but what’s his 
name?” 

Keep Waving was the horse’s name! 
The story and the pictures earned a 
spread in the Chicago Tribune, and for 
the rest of the Arlington meet that year. 
Keep Waving was the horse of choice to 
demonstrate the new swimming pool. 

A few years later, my husband was 
riding in Canada, and we were having 
dinner with his agent, a former trainer. 
We were swapping stories about horses 
we had known when the agent com¬ 
mented about a very sweet horse he had 
once met who, he remarked, “did the 
darnedest thing. Every time I cleaned 
out his stall, I would cluck to ask him to 
move over. Instead, he would come to 
me and put his head on my shoulder.” 

I couldn’t believe what I was hearing! 
I asked, “Was his name Keep Waving?” 
It was. 

These memories make me cry. I 
had no idea that those few moments 
I spent with Keep Waving made an 
impression on him that lasted the rest 
of his life. But, I have always thought 
that what occurred between us those 
many years ago best exemplifies my 
own attitude about my personal world 
of horses. Sometimes, as with Keep 
Waving, I was honored to be a horse’s 
healer and guide. Sometimes, a horse 
was both healer and guide for me. 'M 
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Locked Out? 


Flat Tire? 


Call Us. 


24/7 Nationwide Roadside 
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Assistance for You and Your Horse 

Join today and ride safely with a 
membership that includes: 

• Up to 100 miles free towing 

• Emergency stabling assistance 

• Emergency veterinarian referrals 
Emergency farrier referrals 
Coverage in any vehicle 
Service on dual wheeled vehicles and 
horse trailers 
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The Pocket 
Guide to Build a 
Better Athlete 

76 Gymnastic Exercises 
for Your Horse 
Leslie Webb 


HorseBooksEtc.com 

Offering the largest selection of horse books & DVDs 


Offering the largest selection of 
horse books and DVDs. 
www.HorseBooksEtc.com 
1 -800-952-5813 (shipping + tax addfl) 


Buy as a set and save 25%, 
Set Price $24.95, #ZWEBBS 

Book: 120 pages, 8 1/2x11, 
paperback, $19.95, #ZF512 
Pocket Guide: 40 pages, 4 1/2 x 8, 
Spiral, $12.95, #ZP12. 


This pocket guide is a take- 
along training companion to the 
progressive system Leslie Webb 
developed to gymnasticize her horses 
whether they're green youngsters just 
starting their careers or advanced 
competitors. 

In this popular series originally 
published in Practical Horseman, 
Grand Prix dressage rider and trainer 
Leslie Webb teaches riders simple 
gymnastic exercises that are easy 
to understand and remember. This 
book and pocket guide will help you 
develop a logical, systematic warm¬ 
up and schooling program you can 
use every time you ride or compete. 


I^il CONSULTANTS I 

Have a question about your horse’s health, care or training? Our experts offer soiutions for a 
range of equine-management probiems. Write to EQUUS Consuitants, 656 Quince Orchard 
Road, #600, Gaithersburg, MD 20878; E-maii: EQLetters@EquiNetwork.com. Send photos 
when heipfui. 


MANAGEMENT 

Keeping a muzzle on 

Q My overweight, easy-keeper 
• gelding should wear a 
^muz zle most of the year The 
problem is that he is very crafty at get¬ 
ting the muzzle off his head. He has used 
a hook and the fence to catch and rip off 
muzzles, destroying them in the process. 
His latest scheme is having his herdmate 
grab onto the muzzle with his teeth and 
pull it off What can I put on the muzzle 
to deter his buddy? Is there something 
that would taste bad but not be harmful 
to the skin or the horse if he ate it? Any 
help would be appreciated as I don't 
want my guy to founder or colic. 

Amy Swing 
Newark, Delaware 

A Muzzles that limit or prevent 
• grazing are important to 
• protect the health of many 
horses and ponies, but they are a hard 
commitment for us humans. Good for 
you for persisting! 

One effective way to help keep a 
muzzle on is to add a browband and 
throatlatch from an old leather bridle. 
For safety, these should be breakable 
in case your gelding really does get 
hung up on something. I would suggest 
using high-visibility tape to hold those 
parts to the headstall of the muzzle 
and also to help with your search in 
case of failure. 

As foryour question, yes, there are 
nasty-tasting things you can apply to 
repel your gelding’s accomplice. I would 
suggest bitter-orange- or bitter-apple- 
flavored liquids that you can get from 
many small-animal veterinarians or pet 
stores. Be sure it has dried completely 
before you use the muzzle so that the 
liquid doesn’t get in the wearer’s eyes. 


And be very careful not to get any close 
to the actual bucket area of the muzzle 
—that would be a strong deterrent 
against him putting his head back in 
there again! I would also suggest wait¬ 
ing until a time when there is no rain 
in the forecast during turnout times for 
a few days, just to be sure the repellent 
cannot wash down into the muzzle. 

I would avoid the products sold 
to put on wood and stall surfaces to 
protect against chewing—these are 
so strong that they might add to your 
horse’s motivation to lose the muzzle 
for himself, and for some individuals 
they can be skin irritants. 

If these strategies fail, and a dry lot 
is not an option, you could consider 
muzzling your horse’s buddy, too. Good 
luck keeping the muzzle on! I am sure 
your horse would thank you if he really 
understood the stakes. 

Melinda Freckleton, DVM 
Haymarket Veterinary Service 
Gainesville, Virginia 

MANAGEMENT 

When to stop blanketing 

Q This winter I had to blanket 
• my 27-year-old horse. Dusty, 
• fordhe first time in his life, 
and I don’t know when to take it off Any 
advice you can offer about when to stop 
blanketing a horse in the spring would 
be welcome. 

Belinda Titus 
Haymarket, Virginia 


A A lot of older horses need 
• a little extra help to stay 
• warm during a rough 
winter, just like you did for Dusty. 

Still, it is important to avoid over¬ 
blanketing, and as the roller-coaster 
ups and downs of spring weather 
arrive, you will have to put the blanket 
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on and take it off fairly often. 


As a simple rule of thumb, to decide 
whether to blanket your horse on any 
given day, I like to just compare it to 
what I am wearing. If I need a parka to 
stay warm, an older horse like Dusty 
might need a blanket. If I can shed my 
own winter wear and head out with just 
a light jacket or sweatshirt, then I’d 
leave my horse’s blanket off. 

As I’m sure you’ve noticed, blanket¬ 
ing is a lot of extra work. A couple of 
times a day you’ll have to check that it’s 
still sitting correctly on the horse, and 
you’ll need to remove it to groom. 

Of course, once we start getting 
consistently warm days, it’ll be time 
to take the blanket off and leave it 
off. Letting your horse get slightly 
chilled is not nearly as worrisome as 
having him sweating under a blanket 
on a warm day. 

Melinda Freckleton, DVM 
Haymarket Veterinary Service 
Gainesville, Virginia M 


THIS MONTH’S EXPERT 

Melinda Freckleton, 
DVM, is a veterinarian 
at Haymarket Veterinary 
Service in Gainesviiie, 
Virginia. A graduate 
of Corneii University’s 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Freckleton 
enjoys riding and competing in dressage and 
taking care of her dogs, cats and horses on 
her small farm. 
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TO MONITOR VITAL SIGNS 


^ Product: VetCheq 
Monitoring and Diagnostic 
System 

^ Description: Placed 
against a horse’s leg in 
a specialized wrap boot, 
VetCheq is an electronic 
device with noninvasive 
sensors that continuously 
monitor pulse, blood pres¬ 
sure, respiration, hydration 
and blood volume. The data 
can be stored and down¬ 


loaded later or shared in 
real time via Bluetooth, 
cellular or Wi-Fi connec¬ 
tions to smartphones, 
tablets or computers. In 
addition, VetCheq can 
send alerts when a horse’s 
physiological data reach 
certain thresholds. 

► Price: $2,000 

► Source: PonyUp 
Technologies, Inc; www. 
ponyuptechnologies.com 



FOR A WARM 

^ Product: Perfect 
Fit 3 Season Glove 

^ Description: 

Made of stretch¬ 
able softshell fab¬ 
ric, Perfect Fit riding 
gloves are designed 
to provide lightweight 
warmth. The gloves fea¬ 
ture double-stitched 



GRIP 

seams, reinforced friction 
points and adjustable wrist 
closures. A synthetic suede 
palm allows for a secure 
grip on the reins. Available 
in black, in sizes 6 to 9. 

► Price: $22.99 

► Source: Noble 
Outfitters; www. 
nobleoutfitters.com 


STEADY IN THE STIRRUP 


/ 


veteSnar}^, 

HFrOMMENDEPj 



MEMBER OF 



www.Exceed6Way.com . 



^ Product: Korsteel Polymer 
Toe Cage 

^ Description: This light¬ 
weight toe cage can be at¬ 
tached to any traditional 
English stirrup to provide a 
barrier that prevents your foot 
from slipping through. To apply, 
remove the existing stirrup 
pads and screw the toe cages 
into place. Available in black, 
in sizes small or large. 


► Price: $24.99 per pair available from multiple 

► Source: Distributed online retailers i' 
by Weatherbeeta; 



The information presented in Stock & Trade is provided by the manufacturers, inciusion in 
this coiumn does not constitute an endorsement by the magazine. 
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We started looking for a 
horse for my handicapped 
daughter, Kaylyn, by posting 
ads in equine groups on 
Facebook. A few miniatures 
and ponies came up, but none 
of them fit the bill just right for 
our daughter until Ariel came 
along. Ariel is a 16 -year-old Paint 
pony that was brought into Horse 
Shoe Rescue as a starved pony needing 
a forever home with a loving family. She 
was just the right size for my daughters to 
ride and was the perfect rescue for us! When the 
cold winter weather finally warmed up enough to 
let us go out and meet her, there was an instant bond 
between Ariel and Kaylyn. Our handicapped daughter 
pet and talked to her and that pony lit up! 

Ariel came home with us as soon as possible, and we began 
working on new fences for an arena and a barn for the ponies. 
Now, Ariel lives in the biggest part of the barn, is gaining weight 
nicely and has found a life of luxury. Soon, Ariel will go on to 
become Kaylyn's therapy pony to help improve her balance, control, 
socialization and coordination. In the short amount of time that Ariel 
has been a part of our family, Kaylyn has learned to focus when feeding 
and leading this cute, little pony, it is heartwarming to see Kaylyn talking 
and smiling at Ariel each day, but it is even more rewarding seeing Ariel 
perk up whenever her little girl is around.—Anna, Potomac, III. 


A Home For Every Horse is brought to you by the Equine Network and sponsored by: 
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For advertising Information in Reader Marketplace, please contact Robert C. Kllner 
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SHOWOFF' 

Ribbon Racks 


(Patent #772649581) 



Western Dressase Wall Ribbon Rack 


Available in Stall or Wall Mo<)els 

Quarter Horse, Paint, Appaloosa, Arabian, Paso 
Fino, Andalusian, Dressage, Jumper, Miniature 
Horse, Tennessee Walker, Saddlebred, Horseshoe, 
Morgan, Gypsy, Reining, Warmblood, Barrel Racer, 
Friesian, Belgian, Percheron, Clydesdale, Donkey, 
Mule, Driving, Pole Bending, Eventing, Horse Pull, 
Natural Horsemanship, Western Dressage, Trail 
Rider, Haflinger, Dogs, Sports 

www.merbeth.net 

262-246-3500 


HAY THAT IS SOFT ENOUGH TO 
SOUEEZE COMFORTABLY IN YOUR 
HAND IS USUALLY OF APPROPRIATE 
OUALITY FOR HORSES. 



HEALTHCARE 


^fyQ(//esse/tce' 

Drug Free Pelleted 

Magnesium / Chromium Formula 



Cresty-necked, overweight, founder-prone 
horses and ponies have shown weight loss 
and improved soundness with magnesium 
added to daily rations. Pelleted, palatable, 
drug free Quiessence® is also effective for 
relaxing hot, tense or nervous horses, and 
sore, tight muscles or back. 

Call For A Free Sample: 540-337-5450 
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www.FoxdenEquine.com 


FEED 


The NIBBLENET« 



The Perfect 
Slow-Feeding 

System! _ 

• Vet recommended DKflP 

• Simulates grazing 

• Over 20 styles and sizes! 

• Reduces hay waste 

• Extends feed time 

• Ideal for travel and everyday feeding 

• Proudly made in the USA ^ 

• Not available in catalogs 

NibbleNet.com • 772-463-8493 


BOOKS/MUSIC/VIDEO 


BEST PROGRAMS GUARANTEED or money back. 
Desensitizing DVD $19.95. (320)272-4199 www. 
MNHorseTrainingAcademy.com 


EDUCATION/SCHOOLS/CLINICS 


Affordable horse courses online or delivered to your 
mailbox. (770)266-0631 www.newhorizonsequine.com 


REAL ESTATE/LAND 


Looking for horse property around Dallas - Fort Worth? 
Visit: www.texaslivlng.com We’re an elite group ot 
horse property specialists with Keller Williams Realty. 
(940) 365-4687, ext. 1, info@texasliving.com 
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GLOSSARY 


antigen— substance, often a protein, that the 
body’s immune system recognizes as foreign and 
reacts to by producing an antibody. 

body condition score (BCS)—a designation, 
based on a nine-point numeric scale, indicating 
the amount of fat on a horse’s body A BCS is as¬ 
signed after a visual and hands-on appraisal. 

carotid artery— main artery running along the 
horse’s windpipe at the underside of the neck. 

It supplies blood to the head. 

Coggins test— laboratory blood test for the pres¬ 
ence of antibodies against the equine infectious 
anemia (EIA) virus. 

conjunctiva— membrane lining the inside of the 
eyelid and covering the exposed surface (“white”) 
of the eyeball around the cornea. 

dexamethasone— synthetic corticosteroid that 
mimics the function of cortisol, a hormone re¬ 
leased by the adrenals. 

eastern equine encephalomyelitis (EEE, 
encephalomyelitis)—brain and spinal-cord in¬ 
flammation in horses, caused by a specific viral 
strain transmitted by mosquitoes. EEE is char¬ 
acterized by fever and/or stupor and is almost 
always fatal. 

endoscope— small, flexible tube equipped with 
light and a viewing device; used to examine or 
operate on body passages or internal organs. 


equine infectious anemia (EIA, swamp fever)- 
infectious disease transmitted by insects, char¬ 
acterized in the acute or chronic stages by inter¬ 
mittent fever, depression, progressive weakness, 
weight loss, edema and anemia. Horses with the 
inapparent form show no sign of disease. 

equine metabolic syndrome— endocrine dis¬ 
order characterized by increased fat deposits in 
specific locations of the body or overall obesity; 
insulin resistance, which leads to abnormally 
high levels of the hormone circulating in the 
bloodstream; and a predisposition toward lamini- 
tis in the absence of other recognized causes. 

equine protozoal myeloencephalitis (EPM)— 
inflammation of the brain and spinal cord caused 
by protozoal infection. 

fascia— fibrous supportive tissue sheets beneath 
skin and between muscles. 

influenza— acute viral infection involving the 
respiratory tract. Influenza is marked by in¬ 
flammation of the nasal mucosa, the pharynx, 
the conjunctiva, the lungs and sometimes the 
heart muscle. 

insulin resistance— metabolic disorder, similar 
to type-2 diabetes, that occurs when certain cells 
in the body become less sensitive to the action 
of insulin, and normal amounts of the hormone 
can no longer keep adequate amounts of glucose 
moving into the cells for use as fuel. 

nictitating membrane (haw, third eyelid)—tis¬ 
sue fold which can be drawn over the eye to serve 
as a third, innermost eyelid. 

plasma— blood liquid that contains specialized 
cells, such as platelets, and the proteins related 
to clotting; obtained by centrifuging whole un¬ 
clotted blood to settle out the other cells. 


Potomac horse fever (monocytic ehrlichiosis)— 
disease caused by a rickettsial organism, 
Neorickettsia risticii. Named after the Potomac 
River Valley where it was first recognized in 
1979, the disease is characterized by fever, diar¬ 
rhea and laminitis. 

rabies— acute infectious viral disease of the cen¬ 
tral nervous system, usually fatal. 

serum— the liquid portion of blood remaining 
after solid components have been removed by 
clotting. 

strangles (distemper)—highly contagious in¬ 
fection of the lymph nodes, usually of the head, 
caused hy Streptococcus equi bacteria. The ab¬ 
scesses may become so large as to obstruct the 
airway (hence the term “strangles”) and may 
break internally, draining a thick, yellow pus 
through the nose, or externally, draining through 
a spontaneous or surgical opening in the skin. 

tetanus— rigid paralytic disease caused by Clos¬ 
tridium tetani, an anaerobic bacterium that lives 
in soil and feces. 

West Nile virus— flavivirus transmitted by mos¬ 
quitoes. West Nile virus can infect birds, horses, 
humans and other mammals. West Nile infection 
sometimes triggers swelling of the brain (enceph¬ 
alitis) that produces limb weakness, muscle fas- 
ciculation (twitching), incoordination, behavioral 
changes, paralysis and recumbency. In severe 
cases. West Nile encephalitis can lead to coma 
and death. 

western equine encephalomyelitis (WEE)— 
brain and spinal-cord inflammation in horses, 
caused by a specific viral strain transmitted by 
mosquitoes. Signs include fever, depression, atax¬ 
ia and head pressing. W 
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I ’d wanted a horse of my own since 
I was 3 years old, when my grand¬ 
mother gave me a Breyer 
Appaloosa stallion. I remem¬ 
ber that moment so clearly It was 
as if a lightning bolt had struck me 
with horse-craziness, and I haven’t 
been the same since. Fifty-five 
years later. I’ve still got that toy. 

I became the kid who bugged 
her parents for a horse at every op¬ 
portunity. But it was never to be. As 
my parents never stopped saying, 
horses are expensive. Horses are a 
lot of work. Horses can be danger¬ 
ous. Over time, I became convinced 
that I didn’t have a horse because I 
didn’t deserve one. 

I tried taking lessons as an 
adult, but I was frustrated by 
judgmental instructors who had 
learned the basics when they were chil¬ 
dren and couldn’t understand why I 
hadn’t. I rode rental horses occasionally 
over the next 40 years, but I felt like a 
constant outsider in the horse world. It’s 
difficult to learn true horsemanship if 
you never have the opportunity to build 
a relationship with a single horse. 

Then a friend sent me a link for a 
nearby stable. They were looking for 
interns who would help with the stable 
work in exchange for riding lessons 
and lease privileges. I stared at the 
page for a long time, looking for the 
catch. You mean, you will let me feed, 
water, groom, muck stalls and sweep 
the floor and let me pretend I own a 
horse? And you won’t even charge me? 

I thought I’d stepped sideways into an 
alternate universe where dreams really 
do come true. 

Still, this wasn’t a decision to be 


Never 
too late 


Entering the horse world 
later in life isn’t easy, 
but the rewards are well 
worth the effort. 

Byjulianne Lee 


made lightly. I’m a type II diabetic with 
peripheral neuropathy, and I’m over¬ 
weight. I take medication for blood 
pressure. My left leg is weaker than my 
right. I worried that I wouldn’t be physi¬ 
cally able to keep up with the work— 
and if I wasn’t strong enough to control 
a horse effectively, the result could be 
disastrous. But surely the exercise of 
stable work would help with some of 
those problems. 

Baby steps, I told myself, lourney of a 
thousand miles.... 

At first the job was as difficult as I’d 
feared. The walk from the barn to the 


top pasture was uphill, so leading 
horses to turnout left me breathless. 

Often I had to stop and pretend I 
was admiring the sunset for a 
moment before moving on. I 
learned to take everything one 
step at a time, literally, climbing to 
the hayloft as slowly as I needed 
to. I took care the horses wouldn’t 
crowd me even when they were 
hungry and impatient. Yet I never 
slacked for be¬ 
ing tired or sore. 
Every time I was 
out of breath, I 
told myself that 
I was up to this 
task. My parents 
had always told 
me I shouldn’t 

want a horse because they were too 
much work—I needed to prove to myself 
that the effort was worth it. 

Gradually my weak leg became 
stronger, and my stamina improved. I 
lost some weight. I no longer hesitate 
to move the less well-behaved horses. I 
sweep the floor in much less time. I can 
climb to the hayloft without stopping 
for breath. I love it up there; I’ve discov¬ 
ered that there’s something about the 
smell of warm hay that is comforting in 
a way I’ve never known before. 

Best of all, I am able to ride regu¬ 
larly. Pepper, the mare I lease, is a 
sweet girl. She’s only 5 years old, but 
she’s very well trained and always pa¬ 
tient with me. She’s teaching me the 
lessons about real horsemanship I’ve 
wanted to know all my life. For the first 
time since I was 15,1 feel I might one 
day be worthy of owning a horse. And 
that’s priceless. # 



BEST TEACHER: 

Pepper, says the 
author, “is teaching 
me the lessons of 
horsemanship I’ve 
wanted to know 
all my life.” 
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^ DC Davis (Nicola Pusterla) & Merck Animal Health. 
Infectious Upper Respiratory Surveillance Program. 
Ongoing Research 2008-present. 

^Townsend HGG. Onset of protection against live-virus 
equine influenza challenge following vaccination naive 
horses with a modihed-live vaccine. Unpublished data. 


If your horse comes in contact with other horses, he’s at risk for 
equine influenza. Trust Flu Avert® I.N. for superior protection 
against relevant flu strains threatening the U.S. horse population.^ 

• Just ONE dose required 

- An ideal first flu vaccine for young horses 

- Provides protection at the site of infection and 
long-lasting immunity 

• Proven safe and effective 

Intranasal application leaves no risk for injection site 
reactions to interfere with training or competing 
Rapid onset of protection 

Onset of flu protection within five to seven days following one 
dose - no matter when your horse was last vaccinated for flu^ 

Don’t let equine influenza virus sideline your horse. 

Ask your veterinarian for Flu Avert I.N. 

FluAverf I.N. 

vaccine 

Visitfluavert.com 
We’re for the Horse™ 


2GiraldaFarms • Madison, NJ 07940 • merck-animal-health-usa.com • 800-521-5767 
Copyright ©2014 Intervet lnc.,d/b/a Merck Animal Health, a subsidiary of Merck & Co., Inc. 
All rights reserved. Photography: Vince Cook. 51437 3/14 EQ-BIO-1245-HO-Ad 








Eliminators 


StKIOUS FtY CONTHOL 

HV EllMIHATOK t(UAU IlfSTtWKTlO'*' 


**These are units of measurement, not warranties or guarantees of performance. The total seasonal cost of Fly Eliminators™ depends on the 
recommended number of shipments which may be different than what competitors may recommend. We recommend releasing a shipment every 
2-4 weeks throughout the fly season, but releases ranging from 1-6 weeks are not uncommon. Customer experiences may vary. The quantity 
required and frequency of application can differ according to region, size and condition of property or stables, severity of fly problem, neighbors, 
manure management, number of animals and start date of program. All warranties, express or implied are disclaimed. One unit bag shown. 


^We’ve been\ 
growing Fly 
Elimina tors™ 
in our insectary 
for over 30 years,% 
Join the l,000^s of _ 
satisfied ARBICO 
Organics™ 
customers who use 
Fly Elimiiiators™ 
for fly control year 
after year ! | 

Sheri Herrera de Frey, Owner 


ARBICO 


* Offer good for first time customers only. Free trials ship by DSPS. Limited to a maximum of 1/2 
unit per address. Order by April 30, 2015. This offer may be discontinued without notice. 




Use 


Experience Fly Eliminators first hand. 

Get aquainted with nature's solution 
for fly control. 

See for yourself how easy they are to use 
Compare to what you're using now. 


Promo Code: TR315 


What are ARBICO's Fly Eliminators'"? 

They are tiny beneficial insects that kill flies by parasitizing them 
in the pupal (cocoon) stage, before they can hatch into annoying 
adult flies - the sensible alternative to pesticides. 


Only $16.95"^ 

Per Shipment for 2-5 Horses! 


*USPS Shipping Included in Prices. 


Number of 
Horses/Animals 

Suggested 

Units** 

Price After 
April 30th. 

Early Bird 
Cost Per 
Shipment 

1 

1/4 Unit 

$ 14.95 

$ 13.95 

2-5 

1/2 Unit 

$ 17.95 

$ 16.95 

6-10 

1 Unit 

$ 27.95 

$ 26.95 

11-15 

1 1/2 Units 

$ 37.95 

$ 36.95 

16-20 

2 Units 

$ 47.95 

$ 46.95 

21-25 

2 1/2 Units 

$ 57.95 

$ 56.95 

26 

See online or call us at: 1-800-827-2847 


Order Now & Also Receive: 


$10 Off Coupon! 


Included with your 1st 
shipment. Good for other 
ARBICO products. 


3 Boosters! 


With a 8-11 shipment program, 
receive 3 booster shipments of 
extra Fly Eliminators™. 


Churchill Downs Quote 


"We started using Fly Eliminators™ back in 1983. We are still using them 
today. It's a wonderful product and a successful program that everyone 
should use! All the big corporations are going green and we were one 
of the first to go green by using Fly Eliminators™. Of all the programs we 
have had in place and through management changes over the years,this 
is the one program you don't want to mess with. Trust me!" 

Butch Lehr, Former Track Manager of Churchill Downs 


Order Now & Save Big! 

1-800-827-2847 

www.arbico-organics.com 


Request Your FREE Organic Gardening Catalog! 

Providing Horse & Livestock Owners with Naturai Fiy Controi for Over 30 years. 




















































